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THE LADY OF FASHION. 



CHAPTER I. 



The gaieties of Barnardiston Court had been 
for some years the envy and amusement of a 
populous portion of Sussex. It was an ancient 
place, and had passed in sombre grandeur, 
from one generation to another, since the 
stirring entrance of William the Conqueror, 
without any peculiar renown attaching to any 
of its proprietors, except the hereditary dis- 
tinction of surpassing dulness. The first 
Barnardiston came in the Conqueror's train, 
and received from, him the grant of lands and 
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2 THE LADY OF FASHION. 

immunities, including a baronial castle, which 
his successors had gradually enlarged and 
adorned, till it arose a glorious place, and 
attracted public attention. 

The annals of Barnardiston, however, re- 
corded no exploits connected with its occu- 
pants beyond one hard hearted Judge, and a 
remarkably disagreeable, fiery General, whose 
violence had alienated the affections of his vas- 
sals and neighbours, and made him a nuisance 
in the country. General Barnardiston's por- 
trait occupied a distinguished position in the 
baronial hall — there he stood, leaning upon 
his heavy sword, with one hand fiercely thrust 
into his bosom, his whole person and attitude 
denoting pride and arrogance ; yet the General 
was considered, in after times, as a bright, 
particular star, among the worthies of Sussex, 
when all minor annoyances had passed into 
oblivion, and it was only remembered that 
Hugh Wilhelm Barnardiston had assisted Bang 
Charles in his flight, defended him bravely to 
the last, and welcomed him home again in 
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power. With these two exceptions, the 
Barnardistona passed away little known, 
beyond being dull proprietors of a splendid 
property. It was remarked by all visitors 
who were allowed to throng Barnardiston 
Court on stated days, that the family portraits 
which were ranged along the eastern gallery 
gave token of the Barnardiston characteristics. 
The men were dull, insignificant looking per- 
sonages, and their ladies had all light blue 
eyes and pale faces. There was no talent in 
such countenances, and why they should be 
allowed to exist there, no one could surmise — 
it only kept alive in people's memories what 
dull households had filled that ancient pile. 

There was another thing peculiar to 
Barnardiston, which was unfathomable. Not 
one of its wealthy owners had intermarried 
with the nobility of the land, or brought in a 
dashing stranger to vary its dull routine. Not 
an acre had been bought or sold by anyone 
bearing the name ; the property remained in 
its original integrity, and one century certified 
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4 THE LADY OP FASHION- 

another. The possessors of Barnardiston ap- 
peared in proper order at the public meetings 
in Lewes held a certain position, which 
they maintained with outward pomp ; signed 
their names with a grave deportment; de- 
clined making speeches upon public events; 
and subscribed sufficiently to uphold all need- 
fiil institutions. They passed on, innocent of 
blame or praise, into ornamental coffins, and 
their full-length portraits dignified the east 
gallery. They were Barnardistons of Barnar- 
diston Court, and their sons reigned in their 
stead. 

But there was to be an end of these dull 
passages, for nothing can resist the stream of 
time, or withstand the powerful commands of 
fashion. Everything was becoming changed 
in Sussex, and extraordinary events were daily 
up-turning fixed habits and old-world notions. 
Barnardiston was the last of the aroused ; but, 
after sundry throes and mighty struggles to 
remain intact, it fell among the fallen ones, 
and submitted to the hand of the smiter. The 
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decree of fashion was gone forth, and trum- 
peted through the land. Away with dreary 
piles of mournful antiquity — its dark alleys, 
and heavy encumbrances ! Throw open the 
massive doors, take down the glootaiy hang- 
ings, and let graceful ornament and brilliant 
light have place ! Send the youth, who are 
to tread in new paths, to obtain new lights at 
college, and let our daughters quit their 
tapestry and solitary bowers, to shine in gayer 
homes, and live deliriously ! Matrons, what 
are you about ? take off those dismal, decent 
vestments, and clothe yourselves in rainbow 
tints — for knowledge is increased, and the 
time for a movement approaches ! Pause not 
to reason, but come forth ! Where the plain- 
tive lute alone was heard, there is now all 
kinds of music ; and it is time to exchange 
the doleful, unbroken family circle, for l quips, 
and cranks, and wreathed smiles.' A new era 
has opened upon the British world — come forth ! 
Society answered the call, and all was 
changed. 
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The youthful heirs of Barnardiston slowly 
and heavily obeyed the mandate, and passed 
through the proper forms of collegiate instruc- 
tion, to appear with propriety among the 
magnates of Sussex. There was a perceptible 
change at Barnardiston in two generations 
after the trumpet's call, and the young men 
were swiftly emancipating from calm dulness 
into active profligacy. There was hunting, 
racing, and gambling in those spacious domains, 
which had long been devoted to the soberest 
and most solemn amusements. Brighton be- 
gan to play a conspicuous part among the 
watering-places of Great Britain : princely 
fortunes and princely follies found there a 
cordial welcome, and a fit stage for exhibition : 
Sussex poured its wealthy and high-born pro- 
prietary into the stream of fashion — and 
Brighton swallowed up all competition. 

The once gaily-attended and aristocratic 
Lewes bowed its head before the new 
favourite, and retired into the shade — for it 
was hopeless to contend. All things and 
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places had a beginning and an end ; and, 
however slow the commencement might be, 
bright lights were extinguished very suddenly. 
Lewes could no longer boast its high-toned 
neighbourhood, and splendid meetings of 
nobility ; — they had fled to the Steyne. Balls 
could not be held, or theatricals sustained — 
for the fashion had pointed to Brighton, and 
Lewes must sink into obscurity. There was 
nothing to be done : it was impossible to 
bring an action against fashion, or summons it 
to answer for a libel. The meteor shot along 
the surface of public opinion uncontrolled* 
drawing every eye and heart after it in its 
eccentric course ; and the once lively, crowded 
town of Lewes was counted among the deserted 
ones. For many years it has now been kindly and 
soothingly spoken of as 'poor dear, dead Lewes.' 
Barnardiston Court followed the multitude 
to do evil ; and, having once jolted out of its 
decorum, its downward course was rapid : 
the gentlemen of the family began to speak 
very disparagingly of ' gloomy Barnardis- 
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ton,' and six months in the year it was 
deserted by them. The present occupants 
found it impossible to exist out of London and 
Brighton, and Barnardiston was destined to be 
let, if Mrs. Barnardiston would only rouse 
herself and become like other people ; but she 
seemed obstinately glued to the spot, with her 
ugly terrier ' Silver Bell.' 

Mrs. Barnardiston loved the Court and its 
old halls and gardens, and could not be per- 
suaded to see things in the light which dazzled 
her husband and son. If they were so mad 
as to prefer a cockney place, like Brighton, 
which arose from nothing, though a prince had 
lived there, and decorated it with a pepper- 
box palace, they were free to do so ; but her 
own taste delighted in the family place, and 
there she must remain. She was Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston, of Barnardiston Court, at home, 
but at Brighton she had neither rank nor in- 
fluence : her name might as well be 4 Jones ' 
in that racketting place, and poor Silver Bell's 
toes would be trod upon, and Mrs. Franklyn 
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extremely alarmed. She begged Brighton 
might never be mentioned in her hearing, for 
she had a powerful objection to it. Lewes 
produced all she required, and if Hugh per- 
sisted in his gay career, the Barnardiston pro- 
perty might prove insufficient to maintain 
useless and fearful expenditure. It appeared 
to her, Brighton was one vast whirlpool which 
engulfed even common sense, for no one 
offered any resistance, or consulted economy. 

Mrs. Barnardi3ton's altercations with her 
son never effected any definite good. Mr. 
Hugh Barnardiston could only perceive that 
while the world of fashion had opened his eyes, 
his mother's were hermetically sealed. It was 
in vain to attack her prejudices, for they were 
the only things she tenaciously clung to, next 
to the ugly terrier. It was impossible to 
draw her attention to the onward course of 
things, as needful consequences of increased 
light and knowledge, for his mother shrunk 
from investigating any subject beyond the 
maladies of Silver Bell, and replenishing the 
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store-room, It was provoking to witness her 
stupidity, and listen to her agony about ex- 
penses, when half the sums she laid out upon a 
lot of ungrateful paupers, who wheedled her 
out of everything, would improve her appear- 
ance, and enliven, the drawing-room at home. 
He was ashamed to behold his mother so in- 
fatuated with old fashions, aud devoted to a 
wheezing old terrier. 

Mr. Barnardiston loved Brighton quite as 
fondly as his only child did, and it was the 
one, the only one point, where his lady and 
himself were at issue. They lived very peace- 
fully together till the attractions of Brighton 
drew away his taste, and ultimately his person, 
too frequently from home. There had been 
no disputes, no jars, to disturb the peace of 
Barnardiston, till Brighton, with its train of 
dissipations, lighted up discord and distress, 
and caused searchings of heart at the Court. 
Mr. Barnardiston insisted strenuously upon the 
propriety of meeting the changes of life, and 
the progress of knowledge, with smiling acqui- 
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escence. The festivity of Brighton offered a 
powerful contrast to the sombre luxuries of 
Barnardiston Court. There was life, and wit, 
and elegance, in the courtly mansions at that 
bewitching watering-place ; far more adapted 
to the present taste of the generation, than dull 
routine in dull country places ; and, really, Mrs. 
Barnardiston's costume, however costly, was not 
presentable in fashionable society. His lady 
looked imposing enough, clothed in i ancient 
armour,' as she descended the steep hill through 
Lewes, in her carriage and four, at a foot's 
pace, with her hideous dog seated in Mrs. 
Franklyn's lap; but such a pageant would 
raise a mob in Brighton. If she could not 
endure gay places, by all means remain at 
Barnardiston. He would never remove her 
from her burial-ground ; but she must allow 
others to prefer and enjoy light and bright- 
ness. Hugh was too old to be coerced, and 
his son had his approval in his choice of 
amusements. It was less expensive, and far 
more gentlemanly, to join the graceftd groups 
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that thronged the Steyne, than to follow the 
brutish diversions which had demoralised his 
ancestors. He hoped Hugh would not in- 
herit their propensities, but become a shining 
specimen of modern improvement. His wish 
was an earnest one, that Hugh Barnardiston 
might be a ' distinguished gentleman.' 

There was much to be said on all sides of 
the question ; but, unfortunately, nothing was 
propounded without acrimony and vexation, 
in the great controversy which agitated Bar- 
nardiston Court. Mr. Hugh Barnardiston, 
blessed with health, a fine person, and an 
immense allowance, fled from disputation to 
festive scenes, and higher flights among the 
graceful and the gay. His father must fight 
the battle alone, and silence his poor dear 
mother's grape shot with an effective can- 
nonade : he had other metal more attractive 
to combat with. There was already an arrow 
aimed at his heart, which he was $ot prepared 
to defy, and everything at Barnardiston was 
wretchedly tasteless. His father must manage 
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matters there, for every place was a living 
tomb where Caroline Crookstone was not an 
inmate; and there was no persuading his 
mother to receive fashionable people at the 
Court ; so he had made his farewell bow there, 
till he could command his own society. 

Family quarrels are disgusting mysteries. 
It is impossible to comprehend them, and 
dangerous to intermeddle with them. An 
offence that i never can be overlooked,' may 
be speedily followed by a sweet intimacy, and 
the event which is to ruin every prospect in 
life, in one short hour, is hugged as a blessing. 
The neighbourhood around Barnardiston had 
'difficult cards to play, as the subject in dis- 
pute was handed round for sympathy. Each 
party had much to say and deplore ; and the 
different partisans presented such opposite and 
confused statements of facts among the Sussex 
coteries, that it was impossible to form an 
opinion upon the melancholy disruption. Peo- 
ple began to weary and yawn over the old 
story, and at length tacitly agreed to drop it. 
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Admiral Hayes called it the ' Barnardiston 
yawn/ and Sir Walter Flamanque considered 
it 'the Sussex labyrinth/ which was better 
avoided ; for, once entangled, there was no 
clue to guide the hearer through its mazes. 
He would not allow it to be named at 
Atherford in his presence, for the Bar- 
nardiston people would sooner or later forget 
what they were quarrelling about; and if 
Hugh Barnardiston married, or Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston's dog died, they must draw together 
for mutual consolation. One or other event, 
or, perhaps, both, might soon occur. It was 
the opinion of all the elder portion of the 
neighbourhood, that Mrs. Barnardiston had 
suffered her son to have the mastery in his 
youth, and he was not likely to throw up the 
reins in his manhood. He was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with very large expectancies, 
and many hearts would desire him; but young 
Barnardiston would most likely fall an easy 
victim to Lady Crookstone; and then he would 
value his mother's affection, and she would 
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prove his comfort. Mrs. Barnardiston had 
acted very imprudently and selfishly, in refus- 
ing to receive her son's acquaintance ; for, by 
so doing, he was compelled to choose his inti- 
mates among the prodigal sons and heathen 
daughters at Brighton ; and she had none but 
herself to blame, if his married life became 
unhappy. The Barnardistons were not cele- 
brated for abundance of wit, though they had 
all common sense enough to keep their pro- 
perty untouched; and Hugh Barnardiston 
was unequal to contest any point on which 
Lady Crookstone had set her heart, and em- 
ployed her talents. Mother and son were at 
war, and unhappy ; one was irritable, and the 
other headstrong. It was believed Mr. Bar- 
nardiston, who was weak and gaily inclined 
withal, had the bitterest portion, for he stood 
between the belligerent parties, contending 
without power, and counselling without wis- 
dom. Such was Sir Walter Flamanque's idea 
of the cabinet meetings at Barnardiston Court, 
and he was an influential person in high places. 
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The eyes of the Brighton world of fashion, 
were anxiously fixed upon Lady Crookstone's 
speculation. Her very gentle manners be- 
trayed no daring — no grasping at wealth — no 
disagreeable public flirtation — to arouse jealous 
or defeated fair ones into enemies. She was so 
bland, so really modest in dress and deport- 
ment, not one of the thousand things that 
were whispered about her, were believed. 
Was it not certain that no really admired, 
elegant creature like. Lady Crookstone could 
escape censure ? Even that handsome inter- 
esting young widow must be dragged into 
public notice, and condemned as a fortune- 
hunter ! how very shameful. Lady Crookstone 
became extremely popular, and the tide of 
Brighton commendation flowed freely towards 
her ladyship, who so unobtrusively won her 
way among the throng, smiled so sweetly, 
and spoke so kindly of everybody, in spite of 
private intelligences, remote hints, and a few 
rather high bets concerning her present and 
definite intentions. 
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Lady Crookstone had not long been a widow, 
but the new style of ' weeds' became her 
extremely. Lord Crookstone left his worldly 
affairs in utter confusion, and there was 
but a slender provision for such a singularly 
attractive young creature, — but rank and 
personal attractions would soon draw forth 
splendid opportunities of repairing a wasted 
exchequer, and after all their nonsense reported 
and hinted at concerning her parentage and 
education, the lovely young widow might win 
and adorn too, a ducal coronet. Wherever 
she moved, a throng of admirers surrounded 
her, and it was evident she would not quit 
Brighton — Lady Crookstone. Two old mar- 
quises were watching her on the cliflj through 
their miniature telescopes. 

Among the young men who attended the 
fairy footsteps of Lady Crookstone, Mr. Hugh 
Barnardiston was certainly the favourite. He 
was allowed to carry her ladyship's parasol, 
which was a mark of distinction, and more 
than once when the promenade had proved 
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fatiguing, the silvery plaintive request — " I 
believe Mr. Barnardiston, I must borrow your 
arm," — had cast a gloom over many faces, 
and thrown a peculiar sunbeam upon the manly 
features of Hugh Barnardiston. Such little 
gracious tokens were duly commented upon, 
and the friends of the favoured admirer 
began to compliment him vehemently upon 
the open preference. It was a fact. Lady 
Crookstone assuredly fancied young Barnar- 
diston: everybody saw it, all Brighton was 
full of it. The old marquis in Regency 
Square was sure of it, and his gloomy expres- 
sion betrayed his disappointment. He had 
given up all pursuit, for his telescope hacT 
revealed the secret to him. He could not 
offer such a jointure as the Sussex man. All 
his property was entailed on the marquisate, 
and he had sons by two former marriages. 
The Sussex man would have large unincum- 
bered property, which my lady could finger, 
and her two little girls would appear then. 
Two little girls ! Now people were finding 
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out Lady Crookstone had children! How 
dreadful it was to be jealous. Old Lord 
Ailingford might amuse himself better than 
sitting upon the cliff, spying at the lovely 
widow, and misrepresenting her actions. 
Beauty, conjoined with youth and elegance, 
was ever a target for Malevolence to point his 
arrows at ; of course the youthful viscountess 
must not hope to escape. The world at large 
would not believe insidious reports : if Lady 
Crookstone were the mother of two infants, , 
where were they ? It had never been named 
before old Lord Ailingford grew jealous, and 
Lady Crookstone would surely have spoken of 
two dear little creatures at home. What an 
ill-natured thing was jealousy. 

Whatever reports were industriously cir- 
culated in Brighton, concerning Lady Crook- 
stone, the youthful widow continued to win 
golden opinions, as she moved gracefully on 
her course. Her house on the Steyne was 
small, but most elegantly arranged, and the 
plain, but elderly and honourable Miss Crook- 
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stone was her constant attendant Lord 
Crookstone's sister was never absent, which 
spoke volumes in praise of the pretty vis- 
countess. Of course all was right, or the 
sister of Lord Crookstone would not uphold 
her ladyship. Miss Crookstone's appearance 
was sufficient at Brighton to dispel any 
suspicion connected with her admired sister-in- 
law. The old marquis, in Regency Square, 
dared not hint offensive untruths, while the 
tall, upright, 'straight-laced' Miss Crook- 
stone was of the party ; it would only recoil 
upon himself. The serious thinking portion 
of Brighton were quite satisfied with the 
appearance of things, and followed the track of 
the comet while its movements were steady to 
the eye; as for the mixed multitude, they 
preferred and vindicated irregular corusca- 
tions : dull decorum suited not gay gatherings. 
Everybody expected a Brighton season to be 
embossed with stirring events, and if half the 
reports were true concerning Lady Crookstone, 
something must appear to engross public 
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attention very shortly. If Lady Crookstone 
did not come forward to play a standing and 
evanescent part, some other ' my lady ' would. 
Plain Mrs. White's naughty tricks would 
hardly reach beyond the baker's shop ; and 
the ladies of Messieurs Brown, Black, Green, 
and Yellowly, could never hope to be con^ 
spicuous beyond a small country town. Such 
a place as Brighton required some figure in a 
raised position to attract expectant crowds ; 
they must gaze upwards. A high personage 
was desirable on many accounts : the peerage 
told all about them, and there was no need to 
ask questions about family connections. The 
misdemeanours of the great were soothing 
too: riches and rank had not the ability to 
destroy sin and sorrow, and the joys of life 
were not absorbed by place and power. A 
cottage in ruins attracts no observation, while 
crowds visit and moralize over fallen grandeur. 
The peerage was consulted to ascertain 
Lady Crookstone's birthright. Lord Crook- 
stone had married a Lady Caroline Crampton, 
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only child of a very poor Irish earl, whose 
honours had died with him, and he had 
married a Miss Middleton of Lincoln — that 
was all It was evident, then, the pretty very 
agreeable Lady Crookstone was next to nobody. 
Mi6s Middleton, of Lincoln, might be a 
mechanic's daughter, nay, worse than that. It 
was certain Lord Crookstone only survived three 
years, 4 leaving two daughters, the Honourable 
Catharine and Agnes Crookstone, infants. 1 
There now ! there were two children, so that 
portion of the report was correct. What had 
become of them? Were they at Lincoln? 
It was very wrong to leave them in the fens 
while she was denying their existence, by 
taking a house at Brighton for the season, and 
flaunting away without ever alluding to the 
dear little things. The present Lord Crook- 
stone was living at Borne, and the family 
property was entailed; it was an incon- 
siderable property, people said, so the vis- 
countess must be living upon speculation. It 
was not likely a poor Irish earl's daughter could 
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have any great fortune, and people did not 
always assert apparently unjustifiable things 
without some grounds to go upon. After all 
then, Lady Crookstone was a suspicious cha- 
racter, and that sweet attractive manner was 
a mask to deceive the unwary! Poor Mr. 
Barnardiston ! he was desperately in love, and 
his large property would prove his undoing. 
It was impossible to see him always in atten- 
dance, with his head bent down, and his eyes 
fixed upon her face, without ascertaining what 
was going on. Lady Crookstone intended to 
be the future mistress of Barnardiston Court, 
and she had achieved her object. Mr. Hugh 
Barnardiston was in the meshes, and though 
he might struggle awhile, and even faintly 
endeavour to nibble through the silken cords, 
all was over — Mr. Hugh Barnardiston was a 
doomed man. 

Among conflicting statements and opposing 
testimony, truth at last is brought upon the 
surface ; and, when the fashionable world are 
at issue, mighty mysteries become unrolled. 
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People began to divide upon the Crookstone 
question, and quarrel with their intimate 
Mends who differed in opinion : ti was not a 
mere matter of feney, now, that occupied the 
circles in Brighton, but a question of cha~ 
racter. Lady Crookstone either was, or was 
not a jewel of price. Was all that unaffected 
modesty, and gentle demeanour, tinsel ? Was 
it possible to imitate the diamond so closely 
that no flaw could be detected till the me- 
chanic's hand had broken up the setting, and 
dislodged a worthless counterfeit ? So young 
and so deceiving ? Impossible ! 

And why impossible ? Did not each season 
bring its impossibilities, which melted into 
realities, as people reasoned, retorted, and 
betted? Who believed that Miss Clifford's 
match would have opened out such a fearful 
display of treachery, till the deluded, trusting 
husband became the inmate of a lunatic asy- 
lum ? Was anything impossible to a worldly 
spirit, whose energies were concentrated upon 
one darling achievement? Lady Crookstone 
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might prove a second Miss Clifford, and sink 
down among the forgotten ones. Who ever 
spoke of Miss Clifford, now, or alluded to her 
victim? It was useless wasting time upon 
disquisitions which availed nothing. If Lady 
Crookstone was intrinsic, she would be a glo- 
rious ornament to any household; and, if 
that pretty creature transgressed, things would 
speak for themselves. Brighton was not a 
place to keep secret in long — for every fashion- 
able fair one was public property, and a few 
months decided their fate. A viscountess was 
an object inaccessible to the multitude ; but 
she would be condemned by her own peers. 
Old Mrs. Hardinge was of opinion, that every 
watering-place would be more agreeable, and 
healthy too, if people attended more to their 
cards, and less to their neighbours' affairs. 

Mrs. Hardinge was not a gossip, according 
to the accepted meaning of that disagreeable 
word ; her very exclusive parties were never 
quoted as authority for any reports of the day. 
Many lively societies threw out rockets which 
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exploded and fell to the ground, after creating 
momentary amusement; but it was not the 
case at the ' Hotel Hardinge.' Its luncheons 
were celebrated by the young; its dinners 
distinguished for exquisite taste by select con- 
noisseurs ; and its whist parties, prolonged to 
very late hours, were pronounced inimitable. 
Few were admitted to the ' Hotel Hardinge ;' 
but its glory was spread far and wide. Every 
delicacy that wealth could command was 
there ; and the intimate circle were received 
with untired and brilliant hospitality, free 
from ceremonious distinctions, or unpleasant 
scrutiny. 

The exclusiveness of the i Hotel Hardinge ' 
rested upon one peculiar fancy of its 
proprietor, and that peculiarity must not 
be interfered with. Mrs. Hardinge insisted 
upon gossip being banished among her guests. 
Of course her circle would be rather confined, 
but that could never be considered an objec- 
tion by herself or her friends. If her young 
nieces and their friends approved her luncheons, 
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they were always welcome, but no tale of 
scandal must be discussed : elegance of 
manner, and general conversation was de- 
lightful, but all Brighton chitchat was strictly 
banished her premises. Her dinners were to 
be enjoyed as dinners, not as vehicles for the 
reports of folly. If they came to eat, let them 
eat comfortably ; the most exquisite viands 
passed unnoticed as common things, when the 
mind was absorbed in irrelevant matter. How 
could a peculiar sauce or piquant morsel be 
distinguished, when every faculty was eagerly 
at work upon some wretched cliff story? 
People might as well dine at a cook's shop upon 
baked mutton. Gossip at a whist-table spoke 
for itself. A really scientific player loved 
silence. There was too much to engross the 
mind, and draw forth all the mental powers, 
to endure long uninteresting stories about 
public characters. The ball-rooms and theatre 
were the proper stations for gossip : it could 
not be allowed in Brunswick Square. 

There were many who longed to be 
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partakers at Mrs. Hardinge's luxurious estab- 
lishment, but they could not endure the 
restriction. Many loved eating, but they pre- 
ferred the news of the day. Many loved deep 
play, but they would not allow their lips to be 
sewed together, or have subjects of conversation 
forced upon them. They might as well dwell 
in a monastery of La Trappe, if only one 
topic was allowed. 

People of large fortune became intensely 
selfish, and Mrs. Hardinge would have 
but few visitors out of the countless throng 
which inundated Brighton. Epicures and 
whist-players would divide the spoil. If 
a simple, harmless little anecdote of passing 
occurrences was so offensive, what must 
be thought of a knot of moralists, who 
were only celebrated as gourmands and gam- 
blers, though the expansive arms of Mrs. 
Hardinge were thrown round them? Lady 
Grookstone must be talked of. Every very 
handsome woman must expect to be admired 
and talked of, and indeed they came to 
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Brighton for the express purpose. If Mrs. 
Hardinge had only beheld Lady Crookstone, 
at Mrs. Murray's ball, in plain black satin, 
with that sweet wreath of crimson roses 
round her beautiful head, she would not have 
supposed all people's i mental powers ' were to 
be concentrated upon stupid cards and French 
cookery. 

Mrs. Hardinge must and did gather many 
friends, of her own peculiar taste, to enjoy life's 
fleeting pleasures with her. There was a 
regular compact society which met on parti- 
cular days to eat, and every evening to play 
whist. They belonged to Mrs. Hardinge's 
'set.' They were envied, but not popular. 
The superb mansion which received them, 
was spoken of with derision, and named the 
i Hotel Hardinge.' Every one would have 
liked to visit, for Mrs. Hardinge was no 
respector of persons, but it was impossible to 
abide by her pungent rules. Everybody was not 
elegant, and few possessed the gift to converse 
about generalities without trespassing on for- 
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bidden subjects. Lovers would always delight 
in the luncheons, who thought only of each 
other ; for, at the Hotel Hardinge, they gazed 
and ate, and gazed again ; and meetings were 
arranged without remark, and billet-doux ex- 
changed ; but all that did not last long : if 
matters became dissolved, the parties fled 
Brunswick Square. It was only the dining 
and whist parties which held fast and firm; 
they kept up their number, and every vacuum 
was speedily filled. If Slander stabbed her 
hundreds, it was thought the Hotel Hardinge 
was not guiltless. There was no gossip— not 
a word transpired from thence, to swell the 
catalogue of news, or proclaim a broken repu- 
tation ; but Lord Ailingford, who did, cer- 
tainly, combine elegance of manners with 
peculiarly agreeable conversation, and was 
always included in the Brunswick Square 
arrangements, smiled significantly at the 
question — " Pray, my lord, are you all so 
very amiable there?" 

" Not altogether, Miss Stanly." 
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"I should not like to dine there at all 
Lord Ailingford. I could not bridle my 
tongue; sol am unfit for such excellent society/' 

" We do no not all die of one disease, Miss 
Stanly." 

Miss Stanly did not quite understand his 
lordship : she looked inquiringly. 

u Death by gossip is a public blow, Miss 
Stanly," continued Lord Ailingford, smilingly, 
amused at his companion's surprise ; " but 
there are many other complaints which de- 
stroy as surely, only silently." 

" Yes, indeed, my lord — ah, now I see what 
you mean. Gambling, you know, is a vice, 
and eating may become one by excess, so I 
really think the Hotel Hardinge is as bad 
in its degree as the cliff gossip." 

The short colloquy was overheard. Miss 
Stanly had leaped to a conclusion, and it was 
all over Brighton the following day. The 
Hotel Hardinge was no sanctuary from evil ; 
Lord Ailingford had confessed so much to 
Miss Stanly, that every one could see all that 
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profuse expense was not the promotion of vir- 
tue. The thing was, Mrs. Hardinge loved 
golden store and good eating, and it was more 
than likely her elegant dinners were defrayed 
by her winnings. How very wrong ! No one 
could be surprised if a mob attacked such a 
place. Lord Ailingford was sure to speak the 
truth ; it was no use for Miss Stanly to try 
and soften things down, for many people heard 
the whole conversation. Indeed, it had long 
been suspected. If people were really good, 
they would not ay down a little inno- 
cent talk, and hold back glaring vices. There 
might be much splendour, and high tone of 
manners, at the Hotel Hardinge, but all 
Brighton knew those sumptuous meals, and 
late parties, were not advocating self-denial, 
or coming out of the world, though gossiping 
was prohibited. It was a well-attested fact : 
Lord Ailingford had revealed the dark mys- 
teries of the exclusive Hotel Hardinge, and 
he knew them from daily experience. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Hugh Barnardiston perceived when too 
late, that he had got into deep waters. It 
was extremely delightful to be in attendance 
upon a lovely young woman, whose gracious 
manners were equally removed from artifice 
or common-place flirtation, but it was also need- 
ful to be cautious. He profoundly admired 
Lady Crookstone, and suffered himself to enjoy 
the reputation of being a chief favourite with 
her ladyship ; but he never meant to become 
ensnared. She was a very fine creature, but 
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every season at Brighton brought fine crea- 
tures to turn men's heads, and disturb their 
hearts ; he had plenty of time to amuse him- 
self, before he seriously thought of settling 
down into a family man, and he meant to be 
rather fastidious. If his mother would only 
give that stupid terrier a dog-box, and open 
the fine old mansion to his friends, there 
would be a chance of choosing discreetly and 
quietly who should become her successor. But 
there was no possible means of inducing her 
to act like other people. She was fenced in 
on all sides with prejudices, and there she sat 
at Barnardiston, with a fat brute upon her 
lap, and a horror of Brighton in her soul, till 
it was like touching a porcupine's quills, to 
attempt anything like rational conversation 
with her. He was driven to Brighton for 
amusement, and now he preferred it as a resi- 
dence. Lady Crookstone was excellent com- 
pany, and she kept no pet dog to fly at her 
friends. He never would choose a lady who 
kept a pet dog. Whenever his poor mother 
was taken away, a pet dog should not be 
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admitted within the lodge-gates at Barnardis- 
ton. Lady Crookstone disliked pets as much 
as he did. He wished his mother could see 
her ; she would admire her, and be obliged to 
confess Brighton held exceptions to general 
rules, as well as other watering-places. 

Mr. Hugh Barnardiston was very intimate 
at the Hotel Hardinge. The dinners and 
whist parties he avoided, for there was more 
attraction elsewhere ; but he was very regular 
in his appearance at the luncheon hour. Lady 
Crookstone was there likewise; but she always 
entered alone. It was very natural young 
people should laugh and talk together, and 
the Misses Hardinge, who led those delightful 
little meetings, were deputed presidents by 
their aunt, and conducted them most grace- 
fully. They were not handsome, but youth 
and elegance left nothing to be desired. The 
Misses Hardinge were considered extremely 
fine young women, perfectly free from gossip, 
and quite eligible to take the head of any esta- 
blishment in genteel life. It was a mystery 
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to many, why they had not been transplanted 
during two seasons of luncheon parties. 

It was not at all extraordinary, that Lady 
Crookstone and Mr. Hugh Barnardiston 
should always be seated together. They were 
both disengaged, solitary souls, without en- 
cumbrance, belonging to no one, and, some 
how or other, they fell to each others share. 
It was the cause of much mirth between them, 
and their lively remarks amused those around 
them. It was openly confessed that the lunch 
parties at the Hotel Hardinge would possess a 
character of i sameness/ if they were deprived 
of the little theatrical scenes between Lady 
Crookstone and her admirer. Simple eating, 
and sipping liqueurs, soon palled, without 
powerful adjuncts. It was impossible to suffer 
weariness, while two lively creatures amused 
the company with witticisms and good-hu- 
moured retorts; but if their society should 
ever be withdrawn, there would be a strange 
hiatus in the gay movements in Brunswick 
Square. 

Some of the youthful fair ones wondered 
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Miss Crookstone did not accompany her sister 
to the Hotel Hardinge. Miss Crookstone 
never absented herself upon any other oc- 
casion — why could she not bear her company 
three times in a week to a gay luncheon? 
Miss Crookstone did not ornament society 
certainly, for shje seldom spoke, and was hardly 
good-looking enough to escape being considered 
a very dingy flower in a nosegay of exotics ; 
but still her presence would prevent a feeling 
of loneliness in her youthful sister — and she 
was very good-natured, and well-dressed, 
besides being an i Honourable/ Everyone 
liked Miss Crookstone that knew her; she 
never appeared offended at the little notice she 
elicited, and the adoration which followed her 
handsome relation. It was delightful to see a 
woman so' free from envy and jealousy. What 
was she doing just those portions of time when 
Lady Crookstone was careering it at the Hotel 
Hardinge ? Had she ever been addressed by 
anyone? Perhaps she was rather weary of 
witticisms, and was glad to be alone, poor thing. 
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Miss Crookstone was not aware of the in- 
terest she excited. She very much enjoyed 
those i portions of time' which elicited so much 
curiosity, and considered the few solitary hours 
which she spent in privacy, very happy seasons. 
She regretted her sister demanded such close 
attendance, and remained so long in Brighton, 
but it was her duty to watch over so young 
and so admired a creature. 

Her brother had not married wisely : he had 
been attracted by the youth and lovely face 
of the penniless Lady Caroline Crampton ; her 
love of display and lavish expenditure equalled 
his own. The consequences were such as 
might be anticipated, when two persons agreed 
in taste, and outvied each other in extravagance. 
The young widow retained Tier prodigal nature, 
but not her income. It required much patience 
to bear with her careless, good-humoured way, 
in disposing of the counsel of her alarmed 
sister-in-law respecting her finances She 
meant to marry extremely well, and redeem 
everything in a little time. She was despe- 
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rately in debt she acknowledged, but hun- 
dreds of 6 Ladyships' were in the same un- 
pleasant state, and tradespeople must wait a 
little lQnger. She had two or three strings to 
her bow, and all would be well ; but she could 
not bear to be frowned upon, and lectured, for 
Crookstone, with all his queer ways, never 
lectured her for spending money. The 
Brighton tradesmen might threaten a Mrs. 
Nobody with an action, but they would wait 
patiently for c Lady Crookstone.' 

Miss Crookstone was not blind to certain 
inconsistencies, which led her to suppose her 
sister had some peculiar object in view. Lady 
Crookstone was always earnest in requiring 
her attendance in public. It was a point with 
that most admired one, that her husband's 
sister should lend the sanction of her presence 
to her proceedings out of doors, and it was, 
indeed, essential to her reputation to be 
guarded by that respected relative. But she 
had not been asked to attend the luncheons at 
the Hotel Hardinge. No arms had been 
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thrown round her neck to beseech her to 
assist in that hour of need ; no coaxing tones 
had been whispered in her ear — c Ah ! Catha- 
rine ! — you must be my watch-dog, you inow/ 
The carriage had been ordered regularly, 
without remark, and there was no confidential 
disclosure upon its return from Brunswick 
Square. There was something, doubtless, 
going on, and her suspicions were silently 
fixed upon Mr. Hugh Barnardiston ; but there 
was no harm there. If her sister married 
again, that was a very proper connection. He 
was heir to large property, and a fine young 
man, who might secure her affections. It was 
a fearful thing to see so many sacrifices to 
Moloch, made by young worldlings, who re- 
nounced the freedom of youth and innocence 
to gain temporal gifts, and then go forth to 
act wickedly, or retire to sigh in secret. She 
had frequently and very earnestly implored 
her sister not to trifle with God and man in 
forming a rash and unholy marriage for the 
sake of spending money and living luxuriously. 
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but she gained only laughter and smart replies 
for her pains. 

Mr. Hugh Barnardiston was in the deep 
waters, and he knew it ; every plunge only 
carried him farther out to sea, and each strug- 
gle was fatal to his safety — it drew him deeper 
under water. He did not repent his infatua- 
tion. Lady Crookstone was a woman of rank 
— perhaps not of large means, though she 
lived in very comfortable style ; and nothing 
could be objected to her in any way. Of 
course there was a sound of evil in the track 
of every admired female — but nothing was 
proved in this case. Lady Crookstone's man- 
ners were attractive, and yet entirely free 
from coquetry and art. He did not consider 
himself a bad judge of a lady's character, or, 
by any means, easily deceived : such a woman 
would prove an ornament to any establish- 
ment ; and, when his mother had been intro- 
duced to her, she would lose her evil opinion 
of Brighton fashionables. He was not a trifler 
— and, as Lady Crookstone received his atten- 
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tions with smiles, he was bound to make pro- 
posals. He felt assured of acceptance : his 
only regret was his mother's pertinacity. How- 
ever, his father must bear some portion of that 
warfare — and he would enter upon the subject 
with him shortly. Barnardiston Court would 
wear another aspect with a lively inmate, 
whose birth, appearance, and sweetness of 
manners would conciliate every mind, and 
please every eye. His father would be sure 
to approve such a daughter, and surely his 
mother would not long contend. How her 
portrait would grace the east gallery ! 

Lady Crookstone returned one afternoon 
from the ' Hotel Hardinge ' earlier than usual, 
and her flow of spirits was unmanageable. 
Miss Crookstone was reading, as she lay ex- 
tended on the sofa, weary with a long morning 
walk, and it overpowered her. She rose to 
quit the room, but Lady Crookstone drew her 
back. 

"You think me noisy and disagreeable, 
Catharine ?" 
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" No, I can never do that ; I feel exhausted 
and wteary— but that is not your fault — and I 
was departing to recruit till dinner, in my own 
room." 

"Resume your place, Catharine, and look 
at me ; am I not changed ?" 

Miss Crookstone smiled. 

" No, I see the same lively features ; I per- 
ceive no change, nor should I wish to do so. 
Keep your lively spirits, for they are useful in 
life. I never had high spirits." 

"But do not you read a triumphant ex- 
pression in my eyes, Catharine ? look again. 
Examine my face, and hold my hands. There 
do not they tremble?" 

Miss Crookstone took her sister's hand, 
and seated her by her side on the sofa. She 
did as she was requested, and regarded her 
attentively. Certainly there was something 
out of the common way in her appearance — 
her colour was heightened, and her eyes 
sparkled like diamonds ; of course some un- 
common event had occurred, aud it was of an 
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agreeable nature. Something had been trans- 
acted at the Hotel Hardinge, which had 
caused great emotion, and much satisfaction. 
Well what was it? 

" Guess, guess Catharine, ten times, but no, 
you will never guess the truth — you are 
opaque in making discoveries." 

"You have achieved some wish of your 
heart," replied Miss Crookstone, seriously; 
" and perhaps Mr. Barnardiston is concerned 
in it." 

" Perhaps you are right for once, Catharine. 
Perhaps I am going to jump out of debt, and 
jump into a magnificent fortune. I have had 
a long struggle for it, though !" 

" I should not have put forth my hand to 
grasp any thing of a worldly nature, so 
earnestly, my dear Caroline," said her sister, 
quietly. 

" Oh, no, of course you would not. No one 
would suspect you of having any wishes upon 
any subject — but I am differently constituted. 
If you had been more alive to your own 
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interest in younger days, you would now 
have " 

" Let the past alone, my dear," interrupted 
Miss Crookstone, rather quickly ; " tell me 
about yourself, and only yourself." 

Lady Crookstone laughed gaily. 

" Well, you never were an egotist ; listen 
then to my tidings which are short and to the 
purpose. Hugh Barnardiston has made his 
proposals, and I have accepted them ; long 
life to Mrs Hardinge, and prosperity to her 
Hotel. What should I have done without the 
Hotel Hardinge !" 

" You are really and seriously, engaged to 
Mr. Barnardiston ?" 

" Beyond recaL" 

"He is reported to have large property," 
remarked Miss Crookstone, anxiously; "but 
you know nothing about his temper and 
principles." 

" You were sure to throw a little cold water 
upon anything like a match, Catharine ; you 
did so by your own, you know, nevertheless I 
am engaged. 
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"I am only desirous of your happiness, 
Caroline. It is better to examine matters 
well, before you stand committed. If his 
temper should prove surly ?" 

"It would not disturb me the least. I 
should be out of debt, and the abominable 
tradespeople would worry me no more." 

" Perhaps, % Mr. Barnardiston will demur 
about paying your tradespeople. Can yon 
ask him such a question ? Really, Caroline, I 
am alarmed for you/' 

"You are a dear soul, but don't trouble 
yourself about me ; I shall jump out of all my 
difficulties. The man is desperately in love, 
and I am desperately in debt, so I shall 
sauteuse through it all, with a little address and 
a very resolute mind." 

" My dear Caroline !" 

"Ah, that was Barnardiston's very expres- 
sion to me, when I told him a bit of a fib, and 
affacted to be disinclined to a second marriage. 
He looked perhaps a little incredulous as 
well as alarmed, but your face is awfully 
portentous." 
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Miss Crookstone indeed looked aghast ; — 
she could scarcely frame words to express her 
feelings of distress. She laid her hand upon 
the young beauty's shoulder, as tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

" Caroline Crainpton." 

" No, indeed, I am not Caroline Cramp- 
ton," exclaimed the viscountess, pettishly, and 
rather proudly," I am Viscountess Crookstone, 
and I shall not part with the title: your 
brother left it sadly undefended, so Barnard- 
iston Court will uphold it. When Lady 
Crookstone takes her position there, she will 
appear in another light, and become a leader, 
instead of a follower of fashion. A poor 
viscountess with three hundred a year, and a 
hired carriage for the season, is at best a con- 
temptible thing. I'll none of it." 

Miss Crookstone t forbore a reply: it would 
be useless now. Her brother had acted un- 
wisely in marrying as he did, and discretion 
withheld offensive rejoinders. If they were to 
part, let the parting be in peace. She would 
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not willingly offend a thoughtless, yet affec- 
tionate spirit. 

" Caroline Crookstone, you will not deceive 
Mr. Barnardiston — you will tell the truth! 
Tell the truth, dearest, and conceal nothing." 

" That would be folly, Catharine. What, 
drive him to his mother with a long story, 
and turn all her old-fashioned notions against 
myself, to break off our engagement while he 
was angry enough to listen ? — no indeed. I 
shall ask no counsel which I cannot act upon. 
I am deeply in debt, and a wealthy marriage 
must release me. I do not mean to inform 
Mr. Barnardiston that he is to pay my debts, 
till I am his wife/' 

"I do not know what to say to you," 
exclaimed Miss Crookstone, with emotions of 
sorrow and indignation. "I never could 
object to your union with Mr. Barnardiston, 
or any one who would make you happy, but 
you are going again to enter coolly into 
matrimony, without affection or forethought, 
and that will make you both wretched." 
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Miss Crookstone paused ; she did not 
intend referring to the past, but it escaped 
her lips — she could not help it. Her sister- 
in-law only smiled, — she was not in the least 
angry ; that was the worst of it, there was no 
reaching her heart: — her young companions 
always declared she never had one. 

"Oh, don't be afraid Catharine, for I 
assure you I never feel displeased. Everybody 
knows I was not suited to your brother, but 
it was not likely I should refuse a title. Of 
course people like to get on in life, and I 
should have been very silly to have overlooked 
that opportunity, and worse than silly to pro- 
claim my little foibles now. I shall not be 
single long. I promised to be Hugh Barnar- 
diston's wife, with or without the old lady's 
consent." 

"She does not object to your two sweet 
little girls then, Caroline, I am so happy for 
their sakes." 

Lady Crookstone coloured slightly, and gave 
an arch glance at her companion. 
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" I have not mentioned them yet — I have 
had no time, but of course he knows it." 

" How so, if you have never alluded to 
them?" 

" Oh, those things are in the peerage. I 
need not tell every gentleman I meet, that I 
have two children." 

" Caroline, for the sake of truth, do not 
keep back that fact an hour. Let Mr. Bar- 
nardiston hear it from your own lips to-mor- 
row." 

" You are so fussy, Catharine. How can 
one be talking of children at Brighton, when 
all the world is trying to forget there are such 
things ? I am to meet Barnardiston to-night 
at Mrs. Monkland's, in smiles; therefore, I 
must banish debts and children from my 
mind. I must make him very desperately 
enslaved first, and then I may tell him what 
I please." 

" You must bear my excuses there, Caro- 
line." 

" I thought so. Your fine morals give you 
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much disturbance, Cathaiine ; so pray get rid 
of them ; they cannot flourish at Brighton." 

Miss Crookstone could not smile, or offer 
a playful reply. Her soul recoiled and sad- 
dened in surveying the future, as it affected 
her brother's children. It was idle work 
hoping for any change in one so totally given 
up to fashion and folly as Lady Crookstone 
was, and ever would be ; but the interests of 
the children Jay very near her heart. They 
would grow up wild as the sea-mews, and it 
might be, thoughtless as their parents. They 
would be consigned to the care of anyone 
who would undertake them, and the least 
eligible home would be their mother's esta- 
blishment. When Lady Crookstone became 
the wife of a wealthy man, there would be no 
end to amusement and expenditure, without 
the least consideration ; and if Mr. Barnar- 
diston proved a man of resolution, and endea- 
voured to restrain her, it was impossible to 
foresee the result. Caroline was gentle in 
manner, and never rose into anger ; but her 
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perseverance in promoting her own pleasures 
was extremely provoking. She was very 
affectionate and attaching to her general 
friends ; but she had caused great annoyance 
to those closely connected with her, and it 
would ever be so. Much would depend upon 
Mr. Barnardiston's temper and habits. If he 
gave way to Caroline, he might enjoy peace, 
' after a fashion,' but opposition would create 
matrimonial misery. If Caroline would only 
confess her present state of finance, honestly ! 
but no, — she was resolved to defer it, and bars 
of iron would not bend that little resolute will. 

Miss Crookstone's own plans were instantly 
arranged, and she requested her sister's atten- 
tion to them. Lady Crookstone was sauteus- 
ing round the room, but she reseated herself 
to listen, as she expressed it, to another dose 
of morality. 

"Now Catharine, for your ultimatum: 
what has that deep meditation affected ? " 

" Only this. Of course, your marriage will 
release me from all future attendance, and I 
may return to my home." 
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"Certainly. Return to your cottage of 
gentility, my dear Catharine, and be free. I 
dare say I have been a bnrthen, but I could 
not scamper about without some steady soul 
as a duenna, could I ? I will repay you by 
all the splendid cuttings of geraniums I can 
lay hands upon." 

" I care not for those things," said Miss 
Crookstone; "but I should like one little 
plant, if you could part with it. I would ask 
for the loan of my dear little niece Catha- 
nne. 

" To be sure, take her by all means, but 
remember she has not a good feature in her 
face. If you fail in establishing her, don't 
return her upon my hands." 

" I never will." 

" And if you stand in her light, as you once 
stood in your own, don't blame me. I shall 
not consider myself bound to receive a 
' forlorn hope ' from anyone's hand." 

" I don't quite understand what you mean 
by a forlorn hope, or standing in my niece's 
light, Caroline." 
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"Oh, yes! you do. You stood in your 
own light when you refused Mr. Pennyfather, 
because he swore Irish fashion a little. He 
had a large fortune, which you foolishly 
slighted, and you never received another 
proposal. Pray don't put crude notions into 
your niece's head, for with her lack of beauty, 
she will be a forlorn hope at five and twenty. 
If you objected to a few Irish oaths, you will 
most likely inculcate the same nonsense* 
Marry her as soon as you can, poor child!" 

"You will keep little Agnes at home with 
you after your marriage?" 

"What can I do with her? I must not 
plague Bamardiston with my brats till we 
know our own movements. As you mean to 
keep Catharine, I daresay the Scudamores will 
not object to Agnes another year, to play with 
their children. If they do, perhaps you 
would kindly shelter her, till we are settled." 

" Do you ever mean to be settled?" 

" I suppose so, but till we have really 
become stationary, I should rejoice to think 
my little ones were with you. They always 
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liked you, aud you nursed them so comfort- 
ably. I never could nurse children; they 
ruin a handsome satin dress, and discompose 
one's hair so. You never minded those 
things." 

Miss Crookstone was content to receive 
both her nieces, and rejoiced in the arrange- 
ment. Her income was not large, but it was 
sufficient for all right purposes with economy, 
and restraint was needful in the education of 
children whose parents had proved so profuse. 
Her heart was cheered at the thought of 
guarding her brother's daughters, and leading 
their young minds into ways of peace. There 
was no peace in fashionable folly. A price 
was paid in rushing after worldly delights 
which never could be redeemed. Nobody 
ever acknowledged having laid hold of it, 
when they had toiled a lifetime to obtain it ; 
no wonder, for it was always something in 
expectation, and unsubstantial. It was im- 
possible to catch shadows, and when time 
palsied the energies, as individuals went 
toiling onwards, the remnant of existence was 
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only vexation and complaint. She would 
endeavour to lead her infant nieces to other 
fountains for comfort, and educate them for 
higher ends. 

Lady Crookstone departed, in high spirits, 
to keep ' tryste ' with Mr. Barnardiston. She 
was radiant in good looks and tasteful apparel, 
and her mind was easy upon the subject of her 
children, 'they would be so kindly treated 
by their aunt! She would do her duty by 
thera, and no doubt leave them her property, 
as old, rusty, fusty, maiden aunts ought to do. 
What did they want with property ? Tf they 
bad enough to eat and drink, and some staid 
vestments, and high-crowned caps to wear, 
that was enough; they had no calls for 
expense, and could save. Single aunts and 
bachelor uncles, were useful banks to draw 
upon, and five hundred per annum was a nice 
retiring pension for dear little ugly Catharine. 
Agnes would be pretty, perhaps, and do well, 
but Catharine had a large nose, like her aunt, 
and would succeed to her property and plain 
face. At any rate, the little dear things 
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would be out of Barnardiston's way, and prove 
no impediment to their movements. These 
thoughts lighted up the countenance of the 
bride elect, and, for a brief season, dispelled 
the cloud which hung over the recollection of 
those 'horrible tradespeople,' whose accounts 
must be forthcoming some luckless hour. 
Lady Crookstone appeared that night a star 
of the first magnitude at Mrs. Monkland's 
ball. 

It was thought by the wise heads, and be- 
lieved on all hands, that Mr. Hugh Barnar- 
diston was no longer a Brighton beau. They 
did not talk as usual ; and, though his eyes 
were frequently fixed upon Lady Crookstone, 
they were not so much together, or so occupied 
with each other. Both appeared calmly 
happy while apart, and it was evident a mu- 
tual understanding had arisen. They were 
engaged. # Lady Crookstone and Mr. Barnar- 
diston were certainly engaged. It was as- 
suredly a match — and no one doubted the 
affair had been concocted at the Hotel Har- 
dinge. Lady Crookstone conversed with, and 
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smiled upon, Lord Ailingford, a considerable 
time — and Mr. Barnardiston never looked un- 
easy ; on the contrary, he was whisking away 
with Miss Hardinge : that spoke volumes. 
It was all arranged — and, as the year of 
mourning was nearly expired, the gay vis- 
countess would shortly appear enchanting in 
orange flowers. Miss Stanly disputed that 
point with several ladies : orange flowers did 
not become widows — nor was it usual to wear 
them at a second marriage-ceremony. Lady 
Crookstone would not wear orange flowers 
again ; she would wear a drooping, becoming 
white feather — but certainly not orange 
flowers ! 

Miss Laura Hardinge judged differently. 
If a widow became a bride again, she was en- 
titled to the same decoration. 

" I cannot tell about titles, Miss Hardinge 
— I only assure you orange flowqjrs do not 
appertain to second marriages." 

" Very possibly," replied Miss Hardinge — 
" but I invite you to my second marriage, and 
I shall wear orange flowers.'' 
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" I will ask Miss Crookstone — where is 
Miss Crookstone ?" 

Miss Crookstone was not present ; she had 
sent excuses: there was a significant smile 
upon every lip— and orange flowers gave place 
to more stirring matter. Lady Crookstone 
never appeared alone in evening parties : Miss 
Crookstone never remained at home before. 
Of course, her society was not required, if 
Lady Crookstone were bona-fide engaged ; and 
it was generally suspected poor Miss Crook- 
stone had only been made a sort of cat's-paw, 
very much against her inclination, at any time. 
Well, everything would transpire now. A great 
many extraordinary things would be brought 
to light. Mrs. Barnardiston was a very odd 
person: how would she agree with her fine 
lady daughter ? 

"My dear, I'm assured Mrs. Barnardiston 
cannot eijdure fine ladies. She lives very 
retired at that fine large place, with a fat 
ugly dog — and won't wear anything that 
is purchased out of Lewes." 
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''How very odd!" 

" Wouldn't you give worlds to be present 
at their first interview ?" 

*'I suppose poor Miss Crookstone will be 
dismissed without any thanks for her patience, 
now the prize is won." 

" Oh, I dare say she receives a premium. 
These are understood things, you know. You 
don't suppose Miss Crookstone will quit her 
post empty-handed." 

There was a great sensation that night at 
Mr$. Monklands. It did not always occur 
that a brilliant meeting possessed such in- 
teresting circumstances to occupy the eye and 
mind. It was too frequently a case of sneer, 
dress, dull pauses, and supper. It was neces- 
sary to be seen somewhere every evening ; and 
the heavy wheels of time rolled slowly along, 
and there was monotony even in gay sounds, 
unless some event threw society intt astonish- 
ment or ecstacy, and laid hold of the imagina- 
tion with a forcible grasp. Lady Crookstone's 
affairs were public property, and everybody 
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felt concerned in her sayings and doings. Her 
ladyship lived in public. Her fine person 
and agreeable manners belonged to the crowd, 
and her marriage would spoil all, unless, 
indeed, she renewed interest by re-appearing 
as a termagant wife. Public opinion was 
very indulgent to the gentle, elegant widow 
in her black satin and bugles, but it was quite 
ready to wheel about and upbraid. There was 
an under-current already, raising clouds upon 
her reputation, and, when the one great object 
was obtained, perhaps some unexpected ap- 
pearances might loom in the horizon. Lord 
Ailingiord was so cautious and diplomatic ! He 
had heen acquainted with Lord Crookstone, 
and was always bowing and scraping to his 
lovely widov: ; but if any question were asked, 
however obliquely, his lordship was vastly 
ambiguous and parliamentary. Why must he 
speak in parables ? Miss Stanly had attacked 
him in her odd way, in a corner, for nearly 
half an hour, but she could make nothing of 
him, with his polite nothings and affected sur- 
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prises. Mr. Barnardiston was a Sussex man, 
and all his property was in the county, so of 
course the happy pair would be at Brighton 
during the season, and, if anything went 
wrong, it would be known, so people had 
only to wait patiently. After such a length of 
fine smiling weather, a thunder storm would be 
thankfully received, to refresh public attention. 
Anything was desirable to prevent stagnation. 
A few contretemps at Barnardiston Court would 
keep conversation undulating very agreeably. 
While all eyes were turned towards Lady 
Crookstone, and every lip was speculating 
upon her futurity, her own heart was dancing 
and enjoying the sparks of her own creating. 
Hugh Barnardiston had committed himself, 
and he was now her acknowledged portion. 
He would become her husband, as a matter of 
course, but his real value, in her eyes, was the 
accompanying capacities of banker and pay- 
master. Crookstone possessed her love of 
ease and show, and so far they agreed well 
together ; but his temper suffered under pres- 
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sure of contracted means, and every bill from 
a tradesman threw him into a rage, which was 
disagreeable to witness. This would not be 
the case with Barnardiston she believed. He 
was known to be heir to great wealth, and, 
after the first little explosion about her debts, 
she was sure all would go well The time was 
not yet arrived to open that budget to him, 
but she would watch her opportunity. He 
was desperately in love, aud would overlook 
everything. Three thousand pounds sounded 
trifling under the Barnardiston revenues, 
though it was awful work to a poor widow. 
All trouble was at an end from henceforth — 
her first -marriage had secured nothing, but 
her second engagement would produce wealth 
for every expensive luxury. Well done, poor 
Lady Caroline Crampton ! 

Hugh Barnardiston was innocent of all 
that was passing. He heard none of the 
reports and surmises that were gathering 
thickly without, and knew nothing of his fair 
one's calculations within. He was in a fool's 
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paradise, as Lord Ailingford softly whispered 
to a friend ; " but as it was paradise, he had 
better not be disturbed." There was so much 
to flatter Mr. Barnardiston's pride in the con- 
nection, it was not to be expected he could 
harbour suspicion, or endure doubts. The 
rank and beauty of so fair a prize, the dis- 
tinguished honour of being selected among so 
many admirers, would have hood- winked wiser 
heads than ever grew out of Barnardiston 
nurseries. Such a woman would turn any 
man's head, though a counsellor's wig enfolded 
it. No keenness of intellect could make head 
against such an enemy ; one glance destroyed 
whole batteries, and silenced the fire of a 
thousand cross-examinations ; how, then, could 
a Barnardiston resist ? 

Mrs. Monkland's ball would not speedily be 
forgotten. It was universally allowed to have 
been the most brilliant meeting of the season. 
It was not numbers that produced such applause, 
or its aristocratic gathering. The same faces 
were there that congregated the preceding 
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evening at Mrs. Stanly's, — the same blaze of 
ornaments — the same expensive entertain- 
ment — yet that ball was not spoken of with 
rapture, and many thought it dull ; but Mrs. 
Monkland's was the ball. It had produced 
pleasant results — that proved the charm: 
there was so much to look at, so much to talk 
about, so much to surmise at that rSunion 9 
it was delightful. The cliff was in a flutter 
the following day. People were asking each 
other questions upon very nice points : " Did 
you hear? — did you see that?" "Was she 
not sweetly dressed?" "Oh, those bugle 
trimmings ! " " My dear, he took her hand 
to lead her to 'the carriage in a very particular 
manner." " It is a match, certainly." " Oh, I 
never doubted it for a moment." "Well, 
there are some disagreeable prophecies, but I 
shall not credit all I hear." " I never was at 
so lively a party ; everybody was wide awake." 
" Now, depend upon it, we shall see strange 
things I " " Mrs. Monkland's ball has cer- 
tainly been the gem of the season." 

VOL. 1. F 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Barnakdiston was exceedingly discom- 
fited, when the fatal tidings reached her 
matronly ears, that her son hacf chosen a wife 
from the daughters of the land she so much 
despised. She disdained to believe the idle 
report, but her peace was destroyed by it. 
She was quite sure Hugh would not act so 
foolishly, and yet she had no positive assu- 
rance of his innocence. She hoped a fine 
lady would never enter Barnardiston as her 
daughter, for it would mar her comfort, and 
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throw things into confusion many ways. She 
was calm and regular in her habits, and a fine 
lady would bring a foolish little curly-headed 
dog to offend poor Silver Bell, and tear the 
furniture. Did Mr. Barnardiston know any- 
thing about this foolish report ? She heard it 
mentioned in Lewes; indeed she was con- 
gratulated upon the prospect of having a lady 
of quality to represent Barnardiston at a 
future day, but she trusted such a misfortune 
was not impending over her. She must speak 
, to .Barnardiston, for th*e report was offensive. 
He must go to Brighton and inquire iwhat 
Hugh was about. 

Mr. Barnardiston was no stranger to the 
news, or to the entanglement of his son, but 
he saw things in a very different light, and 
held his peace. He admired Lady Crook- 
stone's appearance, and was gratified by her 
position in society. If his son was fortunate 
enough to win a viscountess, he was well- 
pleased : no sprig of quality had as yet adorned 
the Court, and it was high time to ennoble 

f 2 
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the stock. Barnardiston was dull, but a 
viscountess would enliven it, and his son 
would enjoy it. New modes would be intro- 
duced, and new faces ornament the stately 
rooms, which had so long been deserted. In 
every way he was disposed to be gratified by 
his son's choice, if he could only talk his 
mother into the same views. Hugh had 
written to him, but he had counselled him to 
appear in person, and plead his own cause 
with a parent whose prejudices however 
powerful, were second 'to her strong maternal 
affection. He urged his son, if possible, to 
precede reports which would quickly reach 
Lewes, and become known at Barnardiston, 
for his lady and her head piece the demure 
Mrs. Franklyn, were seldom two days without 
taking Silver Bell an airing, and their object 
was the biscuit shop in Lewes. While Silver 
Bell was eating a nice crumbled biscuit, Mrs. 
Mulford was detailing* news, and Mrs. Frank- 
lyn treasuring it in her memory, to display it 
by driblets at future intervals to her mistress. 
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Mr. Barnardiston strongly recommended Hugh 
to open his own case, and inform his mother of 
his intentions, before the inmates of the biscuit 
shop revealed the matter. 

Mr. Hugh Barnardiston, appeared at the 
Court, in consequence of his father's counsel. 
His presence was seldom enjoyed, but the very 
sound of his voice, was music to the mother's 
heart and ear. She loved him with the 
devotedness which only a parent can under- 
stand,— deep and everlasting : he was her 
only child, and all her earthly care. She was 
not aware her own mandate banished her son 
from his natural home. Mrs. Barnardiston 
<50uld not perceive her vehement abhorrence 
of fashionable places, and fashionable acquain- 
tance, had driven her child to pitch his tent 
in the very place she so much dreaded. 
Barnardiston Court had never been made 
attractive. Brighton, with its gay splendour, 
was at hand, and the hlir of Barnardiston had 
ample means to enable him to enjoy the plea- 
sures of a worldly life. It was not to be 
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wondered at, if he withdrew from the seclu- 
sion of which he had ever been weary, to 
plunge into scenes more alluring and conso- 
nant to his taste. 

It was deep ignorance of human nature, or 
unconquerable selfishness, to subject a youth, 
possessing wealth and degree, to the galling re- 
straint of home prejudices, when those preju- 
dices were opposed to'the movement in society, 
and the bent of his own mind. Religion had no 
part in the education of Hugh Barnardiston. 
Mrs. Barnardiston never wished to be ' wiser 
than her neighbours,' and though she approved 
decency in attending to all moral proprieties, she 
omitted the fervency of spirit which was need- 
ful to carry them into every circumstance of 
life. She could not offer to her son a boon 
which she neither possessed nor understood, 
and his own temper would not endure coercion 
upon any subject which was offensive to his 
views. Mother ancP son belonged to the 
world, and both disliked serious things as 
gloomy interruptions to amusement ; yet they 
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differed widely upon all other points. They 
rarely met. On one side, the fashions and 
novelties of the day were treated with disdain, 
because they threw ancient things into shadow; 
while, on the other side, the goodly quaint 
customs of past days were ridiculed and shun- 
ned. It was impossible to draw such dissen- 
tients into peaceful association, so they lived 
apart. Both were kindly disposed, and ex- 
tremely affectionate at a distance, but every 
interview terminated in a quarrel. 

Mr. Barnardiston lamented that such things 
were, but he confessed he could not see his way 
out of it. He wished his poor wife would con- 
descend a little to meet the wishes of his son, but 
she never would. He was ashamed of her gro- 
tesque appearance and reserved manners, but 
it was a vain hope that she would ever relin- 
quish them. His son disdained restraint; 
and, indeed, the present race of young men 
were swiftly learning 4o kick themselves out 
of the parental traces, but he could not con- 
demn him. There was something due to the 
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young. They liked gay company, and the 
things which accompanied fashion. However 
people abused fashion and disclaimed it, they 
followed hard after it. Mrs. Barnardiston was 
not to be moved from her fashions, though 
they had long been shelved as antiquities, and 
Hugh had a right to make his choice now] 
He did not object to his marriage ; on the 
contrary, he would make very handsome pro- 
vision for every contingency, and forward the 
affair. When the interview was ended between 
his wife and son, he should speak his mind. 
Hugh would win the battle, but there would 
be sore fighting, and he should get out of the 
way. 

Hugh Barnardiston appeared before his 
delighted parent in high spirits, and so unex- 
pectedly, that she let fall Silver Bell rather 
unceremoniously from her lap, to throw her 
arms round him. The state of present affairs 
induced Hugh to be ^rather more guarded 
than usual towards his mother's idol, and he 
commanded sufficient suavity to pat the fallen 
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favourite, and observe upon his personal ap- 
pearance : his one eye, he thought, looked 
more expressive, and the mangy indications 
not quite so staring. Even this qualified 
praise was well received. Mrs. Barnardiston 
thought her son was losing all his feelings of 
repugnance to poor dear Silver Bell, for he 
had never before noticed him. How handsome 
and good-natured Hugh looked ! 

Hugh Barnardiston made no further pream- 
ble, but went straight to his subject-matter. 

"Mother, I am not come to stay among 
you — I have only one hour to spare/ 

"Well, my dear, you never do remain 
long : I wish you were more in your own 
handsome place. Silver Bell and myself are 
sometimes very lonely." 

" And I am very lonely. I am come to 
talk of my loneliness. You got married, one 
day — didn't you, mother ?" 

" Yes, my dear — I believe I did." 

" What a tone of voice ! I don't think I 
shall recur to my marriage so dolorously some 
years hence." 
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" I wish you were steadily married, Hugh ; 
I am very uneasy about you, and so is your 
father." 

"I don't think you have suffered much, 
mother — or you would have made my home 
comfortable." 

Mrs. B&rnardiston became agitated. 

" You are going to quarrel with me, Hugh ; 
we never meet without sparring. No one was 
ever allowed to interfere with you, or come to 
Barnardiston : you have the command of 
everything — and your father never controls 
your expenses. I am sure, our desire has 
been to promote your comfort in everything." 

"My father has done his part, I know," 
observed Hugh Barnardiston ; " but, mother, 
if you had tried to make me half as comfort- 
able as you do that hideous fat dog, we should 
have been always good friends, and I should 
not have been expelled my home." 

" There is no need to call my poor Silver 
Bell distressing names," replied Mrs. Barnar- 
diston, "when the dear thing has been my 
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only companion for weeks, during your ab- 
sence. If his eye is sore, and his broken foot 
causes him to limp, he requires a little care — 
not ridicule ; but you shall not be pained by 
the sight." She rose with a flushed cheek 
and dignified step, and rang the bell twice. 

"Don't remove the old nuisance, mother, 
for me" exclaimed her son ; " my time is run- 
ning out, and I must soon be back. I am 
talking of the poor animal — but he may be 
king of Barnardiston, for what I care. I only 
regretted I was not petted like him." 

" Oh, Hugh ! as if a dog was to be com- 
pared to my own child !" 

"Yet you consider no trouble too much 
while you consult his pleasure. He has every- 
thing to make him fat, easy, and disagreeable. 
What are these two kittens for, mother ?" 

" Just to play with Silver Bell, my dear," 
replied hid mother, with a slight cough ; " he 
must have exercise, poor dear." 

" You sent for no little girls to play with 
me, mother, and amuse me." 
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" Don't try to pick a quarrel with me, 
Hugh — you had little Julia Hayes very often 
to play with." 

" She had a cast in her eye, and was ill- 
tempered — besides, she went to school and 
left me. I should have liked gay society here/' 

" My dear Hugh, I had always a horror of 
gay society. What could I have done with 
gay people ?" 

The door opened, and Mrs. Franklyn entered, 
in black silk, with a stiff, solemn looking ruff. 
She smiled and curtsied as she encountered 
her young master. He rose to shake hands 
with a long established favourite. 

"Ah, Mrs. Franklyn! — what brings you 
here?" 

" My mistress rang twice, Mr. Hugh, and 
I am come for the dear heart." 

" Silver Bell is not welcome just now, 
Franklyn, so you can take him into your 
room, and let the kittens go with him, poor 
thing!" 

Mrs. Franklyn stooped down, and, with 
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some effort, raised Silver Bell from his 
cushion into her arms. Hugh Barnardiston 
gazed upon her. 

" What has that bundle of broken bones got 
, four legs for, Mrs. Franklyn ?" 

" Oh yes, sir, I know ; but we don't mind 
his legs, dear heart. He likes to be carried, 
and, if Tinker should meet him, sir, the dear 
heart has a noble spirit, and does so fight." 

" Well, let them fight." 

" Oh, Mr. Hugh ! — his poor foot and his 
eye, sir 1 He does not fight the cats, so we 
keep the cats to amuse the dear heart. I 
hope, sir, you are quite well. The poor love 
likes the cats, you see, sir, to amuse him. 
Now then, Kittykytoo — set off, Yellow Boy. 
It's a pretty sight, Mr. Hugh." 

Mrs. Franklyn retired with her precious 
burden. No gold-stick in waiting could have 
moved with more solemn grace of manner, or 
attended orders with more consciousness of 
high office. The scene wrought powerfully 
upon Hugh Barnardiston, as the domestic 
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withdrew, followed orderly by Kittykytoo 
and Yellow Boy. His mind suffered con- 
flicting feelings of annoyance, anger, and in- 
dignation. He could meet his mother now in 
controversy. He could advocate his cause 
well. If his mother resisted his wishes, he 
was now furnished with arguments she could 
not rebut. A picture had been presented to 
his mental vision which would never fade 
away. What he had to say, he would speak 
fearlessly, and silence a selfish opposition. 

Hugh Barnardiston turned to commence the 
attack rather harshly, but he was subdued at 
his mother's attitude and expression of humble 
resignation. She had sent away Silver Bell — 
actually ordered the poor thing out of the 
room to make way for her son. Was not that 
a mother's duty? She had ever done so. 
Her own feelings had always been sacrificed 
to the comfort of others, except, indeed, in 
the case of receiving fashionable people from 
Brighton. There she had been firm. It was 
a mother's duty to be a little firm sometimes ; 
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but she could not resist the pleasure of seeing 
Hugh after a long absence, so she had relin- 
quished her poor dog. Mrs. Barnardiston in- 
tended to represent patient Grizel, she felt 
the same trial, and pursued the same course. 
She confessed life was one long conflict, and it 
did her good to make daily sacrifices. She 
sat, the image of calm suffering, sweetly 
expecting another mental blow. Hugh Bar- 
nardiston spoke rather pleasantly, for the game 
was in his own hands, and his mother did not 
look irritable. 

" Ton put me in mind of my own wants, 
mother. I should very much like a Silver 
Bell to make me happy, and I am going to 
procure a pet, as you have done." 

"If you will remain at home, my dear, 
I would gladly lend you my poor dog to 
doddle about after you." 

" No, I thank you I will choose my own 
pet, and decline ' doddle ' altogether. 1 am 
only come to tell you I am engaged to a 
lovely woman, and wish you to call upon her." 
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"Dear me, Hugh, how you startle one. 
What in the world are you going to marry 
for?" 

" What did you marry for, mother ?" 

" Any lady would have accepted your father, 
Hugh, with such fine property." 

" And a lady has accepted me, perhaps for 
the same inducement — but I hope not." 

" If it is not a Brighton lady, I shall not 
mind, my dear — but pray don't bring us a 
thing from Brighton ; we are so quiet and 
comfortable here, Hugh, without fashions; 
pray do not marry a flyaway, dressy Brighton 
young lady, to disturb your poor mother. 
You have put me all in a tremble." 

Mrs. Barnardiston was extremely discom- 
posed : patient Grizel was fast disappearing, 
and the colour was mounting into her cheeks. 
Her son had broken the ice, and was becoming 
bolder every moment. 

" Don't get into a hurricane, mother, for 
the thing is done, and I am an engaged man. 
I am lonely enough, and have been banished 
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from Barnardiston long enough to desire a 
home where a fat [tame terrier has not the 
pre-eminence ; I have won a Silver Bell, who 
has more the lapdog, than the terrier in her 
composition, and I expect you will receive her 
graciously." 

"I cannot bear watering place fashionables," 
replied Mrs. Barnardiston, becoming some- 
what warm ; " if you had chosen Miss Fla- 
manque, or Miss Hayes, I would have gladly 
made a dinner party on purpose to do them 
honour, Hugh." 

"Nonsense, mother. You never opened 
Barnardiston to any young people. If you 
ever had considered me as a son, you must 
have taken it for granted, I should marry some 
time for the sake of the property. Why did 
you keep all the Sussex girls out of Barnar- 
diston, and drive me from home, while you 
nursed up three generations of ugly terriers ? 
I have chosen now for myself, and I have 
found a woman, lovely, amiable, accomplished, 
and high in degree, willing to make me happy 
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and become a blessing to my borne and 
family. Mother, if you only saw Caroline 
Crookstone, you would love her !" 

Mrs. Barnardiston bad nothing to say. 
Her son's words could not be gainsayed. 
She had shut out the 'Sussex girls' too 
rigidly ; she felt she bad not done wisely, but 
how could she have endured continual parties 
at the Court? Young people were always 
requiring change and perpetual diversion. 
She could not have had any peace while music 
and dancing, and dressing, were the daily 
occupation. Where could she have found a 
quiet place for herself and Silver Bell? If 
Barnardiston had been closed to general 
society in her young days, certainly she would 
never have become its mistress. All the Bar- 
nardistons had found wives in Sussex, quiet, 
steady, home -loving creatures. Indeed, 
Brighton was in Sussex, but Crookstone was 
not a Sussex name. She knew no Miss Crook- 
stone, by that title — who was Miss Crook- 
stone? Mrs. Barnardiston sighed, but sub- 
mitted to what was irretrievable. 
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"My dear Hugh, perhaps I have been a 
little too quiet for your notions of enjoyment, 
but I did all for the best. I am glad you 
have chosen an amiable woman ; but I don't 
know the name. I never heard of Miss Caro- 
line Crookstone ; but I will call upon her in a 
few days, when I have been to Lewes for a 
bonnet, my dear." 

Hugh Barnardiston was satisfied with his 
mother's softened spirit ; it was kind to offer 
to call, when her dislike was so powerful 
against Brighton : she had a mother's heart, and 
he knew she loved him in her own odd way ; 
but there was something yet to be disclosed. 
How would she bear the intelligence that her 
successor was a peeress — a real woman of 
fashion — and a widow ? It must be told, and 
told now; the sooner the blow was struck, 
the easier her prejudices would melt away 
when she had once seen Caroline Crookstone ; 
he must try to bear his mother's weakness 
with patience — women were so impatient ! 

Hugh Barnardiston addressed himself to the 

G 2 
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task, and disclosed the whole matter, inter- 
spersing his intelligence with reproaches and 
side-blows, that he was homeless with a 
princely mansion, and possessed a mother 
who gave an exclusive attention to her dog's 
welfare, and overlooked the comforts of her 
only child. He hoped there would be no im- 
pediments offered to his happiness, for his 
mind was quite made up on the subject, and 
he should resolutely fulfil his engagement. 
His father was perfectly satisfied, and had 
offered no opposition. 

Mrs. Barnardiston listened in silence to the 
distressing statement. She bowed down before 
it. A peeress! There had never been any 
title at Barnardiston since the grant of lands 
had been accorded to the family — what could 
she do with a peeress ? — a woman of fashion. 
All the carpets and furniture would be de- 
spised, and the tapestry torn down, to make 
way for all sorts of expensive folly. A widow 
— a gay Brighton widow ! Now, all was 
over ! A Brighton widow was sure to have 
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one of those foolish curly lap-dogs, that snap- 
ped and barked at everybody, and must be 
fed upon cake and strawberries. Barnardis- 
ton would become a nursery for long-eared 
lap-dogs, and there would be balls and play- 
acting, and confusion, too dreadful to contem- 
plate. It should never be in her time, but 
her death-bed would be haunted with visions 
of the future. Everything displaced — thrown 
scornfully aside — ridiculed — fiddling, dancing, 
and uproar, rose before Mrs. Barnardiston's 
mind's eye. It was too heavy a blow to 
arouse anger : it struck her mute with horror. 
All her son had uttered, filled her with dis- 
may. To be reproved for selfishness, and 
made partaker and artificer of her child's 
miserable choice, after all her anxiety about 
him — what fond parent could bear such a 
charge ! 

Hugh Barnardiston was struck with the 
expression of his mothers countenance. He 
did not heed her words of irritation, for he 
was accustomed to them ; neither did he care 
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for the sparkling: glances of anger which 
oftentimes emitted from her dark, and usually 
calm eye, for they quickly subsided to give 
place to maternal beams of affection. But he 
was alarmed at her pilence, and her fixed look 
distressed and perplexed him. He did not 
think his mother would have been so affected. 
He expected storms, with thunder and light- 
ning, but he was not prepared for a dead 
calm : was she ill, indeed, with the tidings he 
had communicated ? He was seriously 
alarmed. Mrs. Barnardiston looked up heavily 
in his face, but not a trace of anger was there. 
She appeared to suffer too painfully to foster 
wrath. She spoke quite calmly. 

" A peeress sounds very fine, Hugh, but we 
have never had a peeress at Barnardiston, nor 
do I think it will prosper with such a top- 
knot. I cannot go to Brighton to call upon 
a peeress, so you will excuse me. Poor Bar- 
nardiston will not Ije splendid enough for a 
peeress, and I suppose all Brighton will be 
galloping over the park. If your father does 
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not object to the match, I have no right to 
speak, but all my comfort is ended. Don't 
expect me to call upon my Lady Crookstone, 
Hugh, for I cannot do it." 

" Ton will soon get oyer this little preju- 
dice, mother, only see her once, and I have -no 
fears/ 1 

" I shall not go to Brighton, Hugh." 

"She will visit you here, mother. She 
does not wish to disturb your habits; she is so 
affectionate and so anxious to please you. Do 
be persuaded mother, to see Caroline before 
you judge by common report." 

" What does common report say of the lady 
you are goiug to marry, Hugh?" 

Hugh Barnardiston was not expecting so 
close a question, and he was silent for a mo- 
ment. Mrs. Barnardiston was aroused to 
comment upon his words ; her thoughts were 
directed in a new channel. 

"When your father proposed for Miss 
Collyer, there was no 'report' about her at any 
time. The Collyers were a Sussex family, 
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well-known and respected. The name was a 
passport, and we never went to Brighton to 
injure it. My Lady Crookstone's character is 
perhaps a little dusty." 

" Every thing rare and lovely must expect 
a rigid examination, and malice will always 
find something to say in crowded assemblies," 
replied her son, " Lady Crookstone is too much 
admired — too elevated I may say, to move 
unseen or unnoticed. She needs a protector." 

Mrs. Barnardiston did not contend: the 
blow had been struck, and she must submit. 
Her thoughts were her own, but her words 
must be withheld, or she and her only child 
might never meet again in peace. Hugh was 
so obstinate, and so determined to blame her 
for any evil consequences, it was impossible to 
talk with him. It was so cruel to accuse her 
of selfishness ! He would repent it at no very 
distant day. A fashionable peeress would not 
suit Barnardiston, or appreciate its. solid 
comforts. 

There was much business effected that 
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morning in the breakfast-room at Barnardiston 
Court, in a very summary way. Hugh Bar- 
nardiston stood up as in the act of bidding 
farewell, with his watch in his hand, his whole 
soul on the wing to keep a promised appoint- 
ment on the Steyne, and his eye watching the 
minute hand as it progressed towards the hour 
of 'tryste.' — Mr. Barnardiston crept quietly 
into the room, during the lull, and his presence 
shortened the interview. His lady was stun- 
ned by the fact that a daughter-in-law was 
going to be imposed upon her, uniting three 
dreadful annoyances which would for ever 
destroy her enjoyment at home and abroad, 
and it palsied her energies : she hardly spoke. 
The gentlemen quickly despatched the pre- 
liminaries, while she sat bewildered and silent, 
and she seemed only conscious of what was 
going on, when her son suddenly caught her 
hand, and bid her good morning. • 

" I am the happiest man in the wide world, 
and you are a dear, good mother for approving 
everything. When you see Lady Crookstone, 
you will take her to your heart " 
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Mrs. Barnardiston shook her head mourn- 
fully, and repeated her determination — 

" I will not go to Brighton, Hugh." 

" Of course not, I will bring her to you," 
cried the delighted suitor, his eyes flashing 
with flurry and joy. " Caroline will come to 
you, mother, and you will not like to part 
with her again, / know! She will be a 
blessing to you and to me ; but I must hurry 
off — some pretty creatures love obsequious- 
ness — I must keep appointments." 

Hugh Barnardiston hurried from the pre- 
sence of his parents half wild with rapture. 
It was all done-*-all settled ; his father well 
pleased and his mother not irritable ; now for 
Brighton, and its brightest jewel ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnardiston were left alone. 
The yoice of their son was not heard pleading 
his cause, and they had only each other to 
gaze upon. It was a doleful tMe h tMe. Deep 
sighs burst from the oppressed heart of the 
mother, as she turned her eyes upon her 
husband; it was some moments before she 
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could speak distinctly. Silver Bell was for- 
gotten ; a mountain of sorrow hid Silver Bell 
from her remembrance, for her thoughts were 
upon her son. At last she spoke — 

" Mr. Barnardiston, do you consider Hugh's 
piece of business desirable?" An JEolian 
harp could not have breathed milder tones. 
Mr. Barnardiston was encouraged by them to 
confess his son's choice had his unqualified 
approbation. He had heard the report, and 
observed his son's admiration for some time. 

"Ton never named it to me y Mr. Barnar- 
diston/' 

"No, my dear, I did not. It was no use." 

"How could you tell that, Mr. Barnar- 
diston." 

"You know Hugh's temper, my dear, 
which we never checked in infancy, and have 
no power to control now. Tou would not 
ask any of our county ladies to Barnardiston, 
or desire intimacy with any young people 
when he quitted college, so he was obliged to 
go elsewhere for companions to his taste." 
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" I had five dinner parties every year, Mr. 
Barnardiston, what could I do more? All 
the blame will be imputed to me, though I 
never could bear Brighton. You know I 
never would drive into Brighton, and I always 
implored Hugh not to bring me a Brighton 
fashionable. I am very unhappy. Do you 
conceive, Mr. Barnardiston, that a young, 
nonsensical woman of quality will make a 
useful domestic mistress for the Court when 
we are gone? I assure you the very mention 
of a peeress has attacked my nerves fearfully. 
I could scarcely breathe while you were 
settling everything so rapidly with Hugh, and 
talking as if a great prize had fallen into your 
hands instead of a dead weight. Who is Lady 
Crookstone, Mr. Barnardiston?" 

" I'm sure, my dear, I cannot tell. She is 
a very pretty woman, and widow of a noble- 
man : is not that enough ?" 

" Not quite : be so kind as to give me the 
Peerage." 

Mrs. Barnardiston held out her hand. Mr. 
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Barnardiston, however, kept the volume in his 
own possession, and slowly communicated 
Lady Crookstone's parentage to his lady's ear. 

"What is that, Mr. Barnardiston ? Miss 
who of Lincoln ?" 

" Middleton, my dear, Lady Crpokstone's 
mother." 

" Oh, some good-looking nobody. She does not 
come of a quiet county family, Mr. Barnardiston. 
Hugh had better have married into Sir Wal- 
ter's family, or the Hayes — Julia Hayes is a 
clever girl." 

" I dare say he would, my dear, if they had 
been thrown much together." 

Mrs. Barnardiston was gentle as a lamb : 
she forbore making any reply, for everything 
was against her— even her own conscience. 

Mr. Barnardiston proceeded, till his own 
mind became disturbed: his lady was in an 
agony. 

" Two children, Mr* Barnardiston ? Catha- 
rine and Agnes ! Good heavens, what are we 
to do with other people's children ? Did poor 
Hugh know that piece of business ? A wife 
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and two children at once, Mr. Barnardiston ! 
what can be done V 

Mr. Barnardiston was painfully surprised. 
He should not have considered two little quiet 
girls an objection to the family group, but it 
was evident his son knew not the circum- 
stance—and that did not look well. Surely, 
Lady Crookstone was not keeping back the 
intelligence from any interested motive: he 
could not make it out. He would ride into 
Brighton the next day, and call upon Hugh, 
to explain matters. It certainly did not look 
well to keep such a circumstance secret ; but 
he would not condemn without proof, He 
should know all from Hugh. 

Mrs. Barnardiston was a woman — and a 
woman's tact put her in possession of much 
that her husband never dreamed o£ A wo- 
man's suspicion roused, is not easily laid at 
rest ; and she saw, at a glance, her son was 
the dupe of a deep-laid scheme-— and that 
the daughter of Miss Middleton, of Lincoln, 
would prove the evil genius of Barnardiston. 
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In vain, Mr. Barnardiston hoped the best 
from the very sweet aspect and manners of the 
Brighton belle: his lady grasped the whole 
troth from her own maternal feelings. Would 
she have flattered about at public places, and 
left Hugh to the care of comparative stran- 
gers? Would she have entered into the 
amusements of Brighton for weeks, and never 
named her child? Whatever fathers might 
do, a mother never forsook her children, if 
she had a heart. Her comfort was all crum- 
bled away. Hugh would be unhappy at last, 
with a peeress — for, if she had no compassion 
towards her offspring, she would not regard 
her husband. He was a golden bait, and my 
Lady Crookstone had been attracted by his 
fortune to pounce upon him. 

Mrs. Barnardiston suffered acutely from 
that hour. Was it, indeed, by her own mis- 
takes that her son had fallen into suspicious 
hands ? Had she acted injudiciously in loving 
retirement, and was she to blame for not run- 
ning about the country like the merry wives 
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of Sussex? It was cruel to accuse her of 
banishing Hugh from home, when her soul 
doted upon him, and never refused him any- 
thing, except turning Barnardiston into a 
general rendezvous. He was not obliged to 
rush into an unhappy marriage, because he 
delighted in Brighton. Mr. Barnardiston 
blamed her, but she could not help it. She 
never objected to their friends, all the year 
round, but she could not be always surrounded 
with young ladies who did not suit her. Hugh 
might have sought them in their own homes, 
but he did not — and now he accused her of 
closing her doors upon society ; if this mar- 
riage should fail in promoting his happiness, 
all its consequences would be heaped upon her 
as the cause. — 

Everybody had their weak points. Perhaps 
she had a few herself; but Mr. Barnardiston 
had a very provoking notion that handsome 
faces always betokened excellent hearts. It 
was impossible to argue with him about Lady 
Crookstone, for he could not believe such 
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a pretty mouth spoke untruths, and would 
not hear of such agreeable manners shrouding 
an evil spirit. He would find out disagreeables 
in time, but he could not see a storm im- 
pending, to ward it off. Father and son would 
be fatally deceived in the connexion they were 
hastening forward. She alone foresaw the 
domestic warfare which would embitter the 
life of her son. Mrs. Barnardiston considered 
her own peace destroyed for ever. A Miss 
Middleton, of Lincoln, had no birthright 
beyond a counter, or it would have been 
disclosed in the peerage ; and the daughter of 
such a person exalted into a ladyship would 
easily mimic aristocratic vices, without being able 
to appreciate their virtues. Her life would be 
shortened if Hugh was unhappy or violent — and 
one or the other he would surely be with a 
lady who played tricks. She had only poor 
Silver Bell and Mrs. Franklyn to turn to in 
her sorrow, for Mr. Barnardiston could not 
understand her apprehension, and his visit to 
Brighton would not remove it. Hugh had 
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been deceived, and his father would plunge 
him deeper into error by making a pretty 
face the pledge of innocence. She could not 
imagine his appearance at Brighton would 
effect any discovery. Mr. Barnardiston under- 
stood a horse's points very well, and she could 
trust him to purchase a carriage or a gown- 
piece — but as to a lady's character, or a lady's 
minaiiderie, he knew no more of its windings 
than Silver Bell. He would set forth full of 
determination and clever intentions, and Miss 
Middleton's daughter would send him home 
twisted and twirled like a stick of barley- 
sugar. The peaceful days of Barnardiston 
were ended, and henceforth there would be 
tumult and strife; but she had always dis- 
liked watering-places, and her voice had always 
been lifted up against a Brighton fashionable 
dasher. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Barnardiston rode to Brighton earlier 
than usual, the following morning. He 
did not enjoy his breakfast, and he and his 
lady, had no agreeable things to say to each 
other. Their thoughts were centered in their 
child, and that morning the one beloved 
subject seemed tacitly banished from their dis- 
course. 

Mrs. Barnardiston ate her morsel of dry toast 
with tears in her eyes, and in silence. Mr. 
Barnardiston talked quietly to himself as he 
drank his tea. — 
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" I shall not open the papers, I think — 
just now, every thing is stupid. The clouds 
seem heavy, northward, but I daresay it won't 
hurt me — I must ride pretty fast. — I wonder 
James has not brought my horse round — I 
ordered the grey at ten. If Hugh wishes me 
to remain to-day in Brighton, I may not return 
till late — perhaps not till to-morrow — I shall 
see how things turn up." 

Mrs. Barnardiston was overcome at the 
concluding sentence. Her gentle quick sob 
reached her husband's ear, but he thought it 
better to take no notice. Her heart was full. 
She knew the nature of the ' turn up,' and 
foresaw the clouds which were looming upon 
the Brighton quarter. It would be a i turn 
up/ that Barnardiston would never recover. 
Hugh was an only child, and his marriage 
must affect their future, deeply. There had 
been no ' quality ' ever grafted upon Barnar- 
diston, and she was assured it would not 
answer. All the Barnardiston ladies had 
walked soberly in matrimony, and were 
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gathered from the best and most approved 
county families in Sussex. The tapestry left 
unfinished by one Mistress Barnardiston, was 
sure to be carefully resumed by her successor; 
and all domestic affairs had been conducted 
with such prudence, that one unbroken style 
of hospitality had ever distinguished the re- 
putation of that ancient place. It would not 
be so, when a flaunty viscountess took the lead. 
All its precious things would be despised and 
cast aside, to make way for modern inventions, 
and foolish customs. The pleasant places 
which her eyes loved to rest upon, would be 
scorned by Lady Crookstone. A Brighton star 
would never give its lustre to the calm shades 
where so many decorous ' Misses ' had 
flourished in useful occupations. Her poor 
Hugh had done a foolish thing, and Barnar- 
diston would sink into a common place of 
entertainment and confusion. 

This cloudy vision caused agitation which 
hurried Mr. Barnardiston towards Brighton; 
he did not like sighs, and tears unmanned him. 
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He could not see with his lady's eyes, or 
assume that Lady Crookstone would turn 
Barnardiston ' inside out,' because she was a 
viscountess. She was a pretty creature, and 
her lively manners would prove a charming 
contrast to the stately usages of the Court. 
He did not know how it was, but women 
were always prophecying evil, and Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston having once taken up the notion 
that Lady Crookstone was going to demoralise 
the mansion, she would never let it go. 
When Hugh was once married, perhaps her 
prejudices would disappear — she would not be 
able to resist her daughter-in-law's fascina- 
tions, and she might be a blessing to them all 
It was nonsense to object to rank — the world 
esteemed rank even more than wealth, and 
surely, united, their effects would be mighty. 
He wished Hugh might marry out of hand, 
and settle in Sussex, that they might often 
be at Barnardiston. 

Mr. Barnardiston's interview with his Son, 
brought a few disagreeable things to light. 
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Hugh had been informed by Miss Crookstone 
that Lord Crookstone had left two daughters. 
It came out the evening before, as they were 
arranging their affairs together. He had not 
suspected it, and he had confessed his rather 
painful surprise at the circumstance, but 
Caroline had only laughed at him. Miss 
Crookstone was quite right in mentioning it, 
and Caroline assured him, as the fact was 
named in the peerage, she supposed everyone 
knew it. There was something in that, but 
still she ought to have spoken of the poor 
little things to him. He had no objection to 
them, but had he known it earlier, before he 
became entangled, he should have quitted 
Brighton. So his mother had got at the 
peerage, and found it out. Well, the thing 
was true, and could not be hid, so he had not 
to report it himself. 

Hugh Barnardiston had something more to 
communicate to his father, which faltered on 
his tongue. Women of fashion, whose beauty 
made them very attractive, and whose income 
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was small, of course acted sometimes thought- 
lessly. Men of rank and fortune should not 
leave young and attractive women, crippled in 
their circumstances, to beset their path with 
temptation. He was afraid Lord Crookstone 
had not acted prudently, and poor Caroline 
had been a severe sufferer. Such a fine 
young creature ought not to have been left 
unprovided. He was afraid Lady Crookstone 
was a little embarrassed — indeed, she had 
candidly confessed she was in debt — but he 
hoped much consideration would be allowed, 
reflecting upon her extreme youth and personal 
graces. Caroline Crookstone was not a com- 
mon-place character — he believed her to be 
an open-hearted, generous creature,' reared, 
perhaps, in luxury, and unacquainted with 
the common nature of economy, but extremely 
willing to be guided by kindness and superior 
knowledge. She had lamented her error with 
so much sweetness, it was impossible to re- 
prove her seriously. He hoped his father 
would not feel disturbed at his communica 
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tion, as those little disagreeables were better 
not concealed. 

Mr. Barnadiston smiled. There was nothing 
in the father's countenance to alarm the en- 
snared Hugh, or increase his difficulties. Mr. 
Barnardiston made every allowance for youth, 
and still more for beauty. He was not dis- 
posed to raise objections. A few hundreds 
was not a very unpardonable offence, only it 
must not be known at Barnardiston. Let the 
milliner send in her bill for finery and painted 
muslins — he would pay it silently, and there 
it would end. 

Hugh Barnardiston felt his parent's kind- 
ness; it affected him painfully* He hid his 
face in his hands as he spoke. 

" I tell you what, father — I can fight my 
mother's irritable temper, but I can't bear 
your generous wish to make me happy. Caro- 
line has done wrong — very wrong — and she 
has not acted well in hiding these things till it 
is too late. I wish I had never seen her, but 
she knows I cannot live without her now." 
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Mr. Barnardiston offered his counsel; it 
was a man's counsel, but it came from his 
heart. 

"Ay, boy, there's always danger in these 
pretty caressed creatures, but it's no use con- 
tending with them. You are over head and 
ears in love, so we must pass over a few little 
failings. Lady Crookstone is the prettiest 
woman in Brighton, and she must have faults 
like the ugly ones." 

"Caroline has been extravagant, father- 
very extravagant," exclaimed Hugh, in deep 
emotion. 

"Well, your mother must not hear of it. 
None of the Barnardiston matrons were 
expensive in their tastes, and your wife must 
not trespass in economy when she comes 
amongst us. Lady Crookstone is in debt, and 
we must liberate her. How much ? " 

Mr. Barnardiston seated himself at the table, 
and took out his pocket-book ; he was too much 
occupied to observe poor Hugh, who had 
thrown himself upon the sofa. His conn- 
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tenance was pale and disturbed ; the sparkling 
joyous expression of the former day was quite 
gone — it was not the same face. His mother 
would have observed it in a moment. A 
mother's eye is quick, and her fears soon 
aroused; but she was not present. If she 
had appeared before him, he would have 
'fought her irritable temper;' he would not 
have honoured her anxiety or received her 
counsel Mr. Barnardiston was busy filling 
up a cheque ; he did not raise his eyes as he 
repeated — 

" How much, Hugh?" 

There was no reply; a groan burst from 
Hugh, as he crossed his arms over his face, 
which startled Mr. Barnardiston; he looked up. 

" Hollo, Hugh, has she snubbed you ? It's 
the beginning of troubles when a man con- 
fesses himself 'done/ Nothing is to be 
expected but storms and sunbeams alter- 
nately, when once a woman finds out her 
power. How much Hugh, how much ? I am 
going at a venture to put down five hundred 
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pounds, and that will buy smiles for a month." 

Hugh Barnardiston rose from his recumbent 
position, and strode towards his father; he 
was in a state of powerful agitation, which he 
could not control, he struck his hand heavily 
upon the table. 

"Five hundred! It will scarcely pay for 
silk stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs, sir!" 

"Wh-ew!" ejaculated Mr. Barnardiston, 
slowly, as he gazed upon his son: "your 
mother never spent a hundred a year upon 
foolery since we married." 

"My mother has proved a true prophet," 
exclaimed Hugh, "but it is no use thinking, 
Lady Crookstone has been very candid, and 
very imprudent. If it was not for her youth 
and inexperience, I should hate her. Five 
hundred \ She owns to three thousand pounds 
of debt, and it unmans me !" 

" Break away from her, break away, Hugh, 
or you will be a ruined man," said Mr. Bar- 
nardiston, calmly. "She has only been a 
widow one year, and got three thousand 
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pounds into debt ! She will ruin the Barnar- 
diston property, and destroy your poor 
mother; you had better get rid of the 
business, and go abroad for a few months." 

" How can I break away," replied Hugh, 
in accents of horror, as he paced the room, 
" when she has crept into all the avenues of 
my heart ? I can give up my life — but I can 
never relinquish Caroline Crookstone !" 

Mr. Barnardiston looked upon his son with 
great pity. He was in the power of a lovely 
woman, who had wound herself round his 
affections, and accepted his proposals. Hugh 
had never known contradiction, or submitted 
to any restraint ; his will had been a law at 
Barnardiston, and self-denial a virtue un- 
known. It was hardly to be expected he 
would endure restraint at this moment. He, 
as a father, could only advise ; and, if his son 
disclaimed his interference, he must pay the 
money, and make the best of it. Poor Hugh 
was an only child, and heir to all his property. 
After all, three thousand pounds- was scarcely 
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felt on his banker's book— only, if such tricks 
were constitutional, the pretty viscountess 
would bring Barnardiston to the hammer. He 
would take care it should be placed out of her 
reach. 

Hugh Barnardiston stood opposite his father, 
as these thoughts rapidly presented them- 
selves. There was nothing stern in his 
parent's expression ; he was not, then, angry 
at this disclosure. If it had been any com- 
mon-place person, he would have flown away 
for ever; but, Caroline Crookstone — no, she 
had bowed him down with an iron chain, 
which nothing could release him from. Hus- 
band — nay, slave was the most appropriate 
word — he was fated to be Caroline's slave, 
till he ceased to breathe. His eyes were fixed 
upon his father's face : their glances met, and 
all was over. 

" You can't bear to decide upon a trip to 
the Channel Islands, for a few days, Hugh ?" 

" Father, you might as well tear my body 
and soul apart !" 
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" I suppose SO." 

" Only talk with her, sir ; only call with 
me this morning — and then tell me if I can 
quit such a creature. She has been very im- 
prudent — but she admits it so sweetly, and 
pleads so bewitchingly for mercy, that a 
monster would be subdued. I hope, and be- 
lieve, it has all proceeded from her ignorance 
of the value of money — and, no doubt, much 
advantage has been taken of that ignorance. 
Forgive her this folly, my dear father, and 
I will undertake to promise it shall occur no 
more." 

" You had better not vouch for any woman 
on earth, till you have lived a few years with 
her," returned Mr. Barnardiston. "I can 
vouch for your mother — but I won't accept 
your endorsement for Lady Crookstone, now. 
I will hope the best, and prepare for the 
worst." 

" Come and hear her promise in her own 
name," exclaimed Hugh- "it will quench a 
world of doubts." 
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Mr. Barnardiston quietly prepared a second 
cheque, and one scratch of his pen released 
Lady Crookstone from all her burthens. He 
handed it to his son gravely, but it was re- 
ceived with transports of joy. Hugh Barnar- 
diston only saw the smiles which would light 
up a face he worshipped, on the Steyne — and 
he longed to be there : he did not read any 
suspicion in his father's eye; his own was 
rivetted upon the paper he held. Mr. Bar- 
nardiston had a word to say before they de- 
parted to the Steyne. 

" The thing is done, Hugh, but your mother 
must not know it ; I believe the knowledge 
of such a fact would destroy her, for she has 
curious, and I believe just notions of what 
wives should be. I have lived twenty-five 
years with her, without having occasion to 
blame any of her domestic arrangements. I 
should have wished Barnardiston had been a 
little more thrown open to society, but I dare- 
say many disagreeable occurrences have been 
spared. I hope there will not be an opposite 
extreme one of these days." 
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The little incident was mentioned no more 
Such a transaction among mercantile men, or 
among honourable women, might have been 
accompanied with much ' superfluous breath/ 
but in this case, it was briefly disposed of. 
The gentlemen walked arm in arm in the most 
complacent mood, and Mr. Barnardiston had 
only to listen to his companion's remarks upon 
his happy prospects. The cheque had turned 
the captivity of his son, who was unable to 
contain the expression of his rapturous 
feelings. 

" I am so glad you will see Caroline to day. 
She has wished much to see you, since our 
new relations with one another. I think you 
will say she is with all her errors, enchanting. 
We have all errors, you know, sir, but there 
is something in Caroline's imprudence, which 
even dazzles, and compels us to think them 
virtues. I thought her confession yesterday 
was the most beautiful humility I ever 
saw." 

" I daresay she looked bewitching enough." 

VOL. I. I 
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" You will judge for yourself, sir, presently : 
you will observe the innocence of her looks, 
and a kind of beseeching manner, which makes 
it impossible to doubt her words. I do be- 
lieve my mother will become extremely 
attached to her. I am sure of it when they 
once meet. That's another thing too — 
Caroline does not wish my mother to come 
here, as she dislikes Brighton so much, and 
indeed it would make her ill after the quiet 
jog trots into Lewes. Lady Crookstone is very 
anxious to be introduced to her and you, and 
wishes to visit Barnardiston, so she means to 
dispense with ceremony, and pay her visit 
first. She has no idea of nonsense and rank, 
dear soul : she only wants you to love her. 
You will not fail doing that. I am glad to 
observe the affection Lord Crookstone's sister 
expresses for Caroline It speaks well for 
both ladies. Miss Crookstone is plain, but very 
ladylike, and her desire is to have one of her 
young nieces always with her, which is a good 
plan. Miss Crookstone has a very comfor- 
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table income ; she has never been extravagant 
like her brother." 

Hugh Barnardiston's excitement increased 
as they drew near the Steyne. The unexpec- 
ted appearance of his father might alarm 
Caroline for a moment, but her quick eye 
would soon receive encouragement, and her 
engaging manners disarm all criticism : they 
would be the best friends in the world. He 
wished the introduction to Barnardiston might 
take place as pleasantly as this would surely 
do : he was quite sure of one thing — nobody 
could resist Lady Crookstone five consecutive 
minutes. Everybody acknowledged that. 

Mr. Barnardiston intended to be pleased 
with his son's choice : he had always greatly 
admired Lady Crookstone in her drives and 
walks, though he had not spoken to her lady- 
ship, she was always so surrounded, but he 
certainly meant to throw a little dash of 
reserve into his manner, in remembrance of 
her faulty conduct. He could not forget she 
had been remarkably extravagant, and he 
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hoped she would feel the gravity of his 
address, and consider her future expenditure. 

Poor Mr. Barnardiston ! One glance of 
the handsome young widow in snowy white — 
one beam from her deep blue eyes, flashing 
a welcome— one gentle pressure from those 
pretty fingers — effected his lady's prophecy: 
he became, indeed, ' twisted and twirled/ His 
sense of right was prostrated before animated 
beauty, and the ' dash of reserve ' completely 
forgotten. Mr. Barnardiston's surprise and 
admiration only allowed him to feel proud of 
the honour of releasing such a creature from 
the pressure of debt ; double the sum would 
have been freely and eagerly tendered to 
modesty and innocence so captivating, and his 
heart surrendered at once to his son's idol. 
He felt assured she would be a constellation 
in the sombre shades of Barnardiston, a com- 
fort to his poor wife, and a blessing to the 
country at large. 

Hugh saw and understood his father's 
movement ; he could observe what was pass- 
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ing in his mind, and secretly triumphed. One 
glance at Lady Crookstone had revealed to 
her that all was right, and she could press 
forward to receive her future relation with 
flattering attentions, so attractive from youth 
and beauty. Everything was elegant around 
her. Black satin and bugles were discarded 
for evermore, and she had resumed the cos- 
tume so peculiarly becoming to her, in honour 
to her new engagement. She had parted with 
poor Hugh in a moment of clouds, and she 
was prepared to meet him in the sunshine of 
compliment that morning. She had vexed 
him a little with sore disclosures, and resented 
his demonstration of distress ; so she had 
wrapped herself in smiles and loveliness, to 
win him back to happiness. The parent's pre- 
sence was unexpected, but Hugh's intelligent 
glance was a world of information. It was 
all as it should be — she should kill two birds 
with one stone. 

It was a day of triumph to Lady Crook- 
stone. It seemed as if every worldly anxiety 
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had melted away, and she had fallen delight- 
fully into a gold mine. What a dear creature 
was her father-in-law I — not overburthened in 
the head-piece, perhaps, but his coffers roust be 
immensely heavy. He was so sensitive, too, 
under a gentle dose of attention, — just like 
his son ; they were so easily persuaded to be 
happy, it would be no difficulty to draw a 
mental night-cap over their perceptions, when 
any little whim was to be achieved. She 
would make them all very happy at Barnardis- 
ton, for her nature was to be happy any how, 
and anywhere. If they would find money, 
she would engage to promote their amuse- 
ment, and circulate the pent-up air in old 
Barnardiston's ample halls. In a little while 
she did not doubt being mistress of the revels 
in Sussex, and would she not enjoy herself 
when she was no longer in jeopardy about 
her finance, and mistress of one of the finest 
properties in the south ? 

There was yet a little scene to be prettily 
got over, but Lady Crookstone passed through 
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the duties and elegances of her reception with 
much grace and tact. Mr. Barnardiston must 
not hurry away, for he had not been intro- 
duced to Miss Crookstone. He must dine 
with them, and she must carry him prisoner 
to the Hotel Hardinge. It was impossible to 
return to Barnardiston that day ; and, as she 
had never been refused any wish of her heart, 
dear Mr. Barnardiston would not be cruel, and 
cause her pain. She particularly wished him 
to see Miss Crookstone, who was absent, but 
they should all meet at dinner ; and she had a 
very particular reason for requiring his com- 
pany at the Hotel Hardinge. It was to be a 
very full meeting, and, though she could never 
complain of such attendants as Hugh, yet she 
must confess her pride would be deeply grati- 
fied in exhibiting Mr. Barnardiston as part of 
her train. 

Mr. Barnardiston became another man. He 
had not been in the foreground of observation 
for many years. Hugh had usurped his place, 
and turned aside the youthful and gay portion 
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of the Sussex population towards the ' rising 
sun.' Mrs. Barnardiston had sometimes darkly 
hinted that Silver Bell was the only creature 
that never contradicted her, and, if any service 
was required, the dog was first delicately 
housed before the master's mandate could 
obtain attention. All these home dampers 
had gradually extinguished his self-esteem, and 
Mr. Barnardiston was descending rapidly into 
the valley of humiliation, when the soft voice 
of Lady Crookstone bade him arise and look 
up He was called by endearing sounds to 
mount again the hill-tops, and become a con- 
spicuous object. He was assured his presence 
must be obtained for a luncheon at the Hotel 
Hardinge, and even supersede his son in the 
proud boast that presence would occasion. 
Who could withstand such a call? 

If he was, indeed, necessary to Lady Crook- 
stone's happiness on the Steyne, he ought to 
have been better appreciated at Barnardiston ; 
but no one lighted np their homes as they con- 
trived to sparkle among strangers. One thing, 
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however, was certain — Lady Crookstone would 
wield a magic influence in solemn Barnardiston, 
and her touch would open a thousand springs 
of lively enjoyment. She would be a treasure 
in any man's family, and his lady would dis- 
cover and own her mistake in estimating so 
lightly her son's choice. He was glad he had 
seen Lady Crookstone where a lady either 
shines or suffers — in her own home. It was 
an elegant home, and its mistress perfect in 
manner and radiant in kindness. There could 
be but one opinion concerning Lady Crook- 
stone, and he could understand his son's strong 
assertion, that quitting her would be like 
tearing his body and soul apart. 

Mr. Barnardiston enjoyed himself exceed- 
ingly at the Hotel Hardinge. It was a large 
and gay reunion, which he wondered he had 
never attended before, as an introduction was 
so easy, though he observed not one there of 
his own age. It was a gathering of young 
people, at which Mrs. Hardinge rarely ap- 
peared. Her nieces were her very agreeable 
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representatives, and managed the meetings 
with much elegance and vivacity. He won- 
dered they had remained so long ' the Misses 
Hardinge/ 

Lady Crookstone was evidently received 
with distinguished honour, and her introduc- 
tion had placed him in a position of eminence 
at her right hand. Mrs. Barnardiston had 
never made him such an object of consideration 
in the whole of their married life, as Lady 
Crookstone had done in a few hours intimate 
acquaintance ; there was something delight- 
fully gratifying in being an object of continued 
interest. Wives did not sufficiently consider 
this. They wearied in well doing, and often 
made home anything but desirable ; he was 
pleased to think Hugh had chosen well, and 
secured a woman who appeared so calculated 
to make him and his home happy. Hugh 
looked downright happy, though he was not so 
lively as usual, but he was desperately in 
love, and that sometimes produced a kind of 
stupidity. He could not wonder at it in his 
case. 
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Hugh Barnardiston was overpowered also 
with his success in his own way. Here was 
his father as gay as any of the party, seated 
by Caroline, and hanging upon her words ! 
His mother would do the same when her pre- 
judices were removed, and there was a world 
of enjoyment before him. Barnardiston would 
blossom among the palaces of Sussex, and that 
solemn place would soon echo the lively tones 
of the dearest and best of women. How his 
father admired her! Her little fault which 
had proceeded from education, and the force 
of Lord Crookstone's example, was lost amidst 
the thousand agreeable and intrinsic qualities 
which adorned her person and heart. He did 
not feel himself equal to talk much with the 
Misses Hardinge, or the young ladies who 
were eating and chatting, easy and empty in 
spirit. He was occupied with other things. 
There were visions before him too overwhelm- 
ing to allow of his mixing in the common 
nothings of the Hotel Hardinge. It was all 
well enough while he was seeking occupation 
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and amusement, but now he had obtained the 
joy of his heart, he preferred being silent. 
He could hardly comprehend how Caroline 
could be in such overflowing spirits — how her 
eyes flashed, and how equal she was to all sorts 
of effort, while he felt unequal to be rather 
polite to his next neighbour. Ladies were 
certainly mysterious beings — he could not quite 
comprehend them. 

There was Caroline who had wept over her 
debts the evening before, and almost broke his 
heart with her professions of regret, full of 
life and animation as if memory had forsaken 
her. What a fond of intelligence and self- 
command ! She was indeed a captivating 
creature, and he was astonished at his own 
good fortune in winning her attention. 

It was, indeed, a day of triumph to Lady 
Crookstone. Her appearance at 'the lun- 
cheon/ in company with the two Mr. Bar- 
nardistons, decided all parties, and fused all 
opinions into one general concurrence. It 
promoted the end her ladyship had in view 
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most energetically and swiftly, for it was men- 
tioned that afternoon in the shops of fashion, 
that Lady Crookstone and Mr. Hugh Barnar- 
diston were publicly engaged. No one, of 
course, was alarmed about payment now, 
and the lovely widow might command the 
treasures of the East and West, without giving 
alarm ; the Barnardiston estates were guaran- 
tee sufficient. Lady Crookstone had appeared, 
also, out of mourning at the Hotel Hardinge. 
" White became her so much ! " " Where in 
it the world did she get that lovely bonnet ?" 
" It was not a Brighton thing, it was decidedly 
Parisian." " What splendid dresses she would 
order for her marriage ! ' " Who had received 
any orders?" "Was there anything to be 
fished out of Brighton ? " " Oh, no— if all 
reports were true, Lady Crookstone would 
scorn watering-place finery. Everything must 
come from head quarters — * London and Paris, 
sir, Paris and London, madam.' " 

But only half of Lady Crookstone's work 
was done, when she quitted the Hotel Har- 
dinge. Her pretty equipage was seen among 
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the throng of carriages on the cliff, and the 
elder Mr. Barnardiston was still by her side. 

Mr. Hugh Barnardiston was on his horse, 
as usual, but not so occupied in attendance, of 
course. It was an arranged affair; therefore, 
all that sort of thing was needless. Lady 
Crookstone was in very serious conversation 
with her new guest, and hardly bowed or 
smiled. They were settling affairs, and, per- 
haps, discussing pecuniary matters. Mr. Bar- 
nardiston admired the lady prodigiously, and 
would act very generously towards them : he 
could well afford it with his immense income. 
Certainly, Lady Crookstone's speculations at 
Brighton had proved most successful, and 
Barnardiston was won. 

The exclusive dinner-party on the Steyne 
was small, but splendid. Every delicacy of 
the season was presented, and every courtesy 
lavished to render the banquet worthy of its 
guests. Miss Crookstone received the elder 
Mr. Barnardiston with much interest, and her 
calm manner was agreeable to his taste. He 
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fancied he almost preferred it to the vivacity 
of her sister. It was pleasant to converse 
with her, and he could only compare it to 
resting in a cool shade after sitting under a 
hot sun. Miss Crookstone's remarks were 
pointed and rather serious. He thought she 
had passed through, deep waters in her youth, 
and had seen a great deal of life through 
stained-glass — for her spirits hardly rose into 
cheerfulness : evidently she had not been the 
adored of many hearts, like the graceful 
Caroline. He admired a certain tone and 
bearing in Miss Crookstone, which he could 
better feel than express ; there was an indi- 
cation that she had been always in the best 
and highest society, and needed Ho peculiar 
setting. In short, she was the honourable 
Miss Crookston<\ and a lady in every sense ot 
the word. Mrs. Barnardiston would very 
much approve Miss Crookstone. 

Mr. Barnardiston was unable to quit the 
Steyne till a very late hour ; therefore, Bar- 
nardiston was out of the question ; but he 
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would certainly reach home to breakfast. 
He walked with his son to his lodgings, and 
slept there. He spoke in pleased terms of all 
he had seen and heard, and confessed there 
was not a doubt on his mind concerning Lady 
Crookstone. He believed her to be as pure 
in conduct and intention as she was graceful 
and attractive in person. Really, her dinner 
was exquisite, and the whole arrangement 
excellent : he could not have supposed so 
young a creature would have so gracefully 
presided; and her affectionate attention to 
himself was remarkably gratifying. He should 
consider it wise to bring Lady Crookstone to 
Barnardiston for some time after their mar- 
riage, to initiate her into some degree of 
economy. All the Barnardistons had been 
economists — and he had no doubt she would 
quickly adopt their example. Poor thing — 
an extravagant husband had led her into 
error. She had done everything to do him 
honour that day, but the dinner was beyond 
prudence : it must have cost a large sum. If 
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she was domesticated at Barnardiston for a 
year or two, all that improvidence might be 
checked — and it would interest Mrs. Barnar- 
diston in teaching her a little moderation. Was 
he not of the same opinion ? 

Hugh coincided in everything. Caroline 
would renounce all her expensive pleasures — 
she had promised to do so ; her only desire 
was to be grafted into a serious family. She 
even gave up the cherished hope of a house in 
Brighton to please him. 

" She thinks very highly of you, sir." 
" I was much pleased with her, as she took 
leave this evening," replied Mr. Barnardiston. 
" I saw her eyes fill with tears, as she threw 
her arms round my neck to express her grati- 
tude. I assure you, I took her to my heart 
as a real daughter — and she need never fear 
my reproofs as a father. Though the dinner 
was an extravagant affair, I cannot forget her 
desire to receive me in a distinguished man- 
ner. You need not mention this at home, 
Hugh — for your mother is fearful, and any 
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extravagance would ice up every avenue to 
her favour." 

The gentlemen parted in excellent spirits. 
Hugh retired to his couch, to dream of mar- 
ried happiness with Caroline Crookstone, and 
revel in sparks of his own kindling. He fore- 
saw gay scenes, and heard happy voices 
issuing from the silent chambers of Barnar- 
diston. There were light forms gliding 
along — and music, flowers, and song. It was 
Barnardiston radiant with gaiety, instead of 
Barnardiston covered with a funereal pall. It 
was a vision which took away his rest, and 
caused a night of restless, happy, sleepless 
hours. He wished it was day, to rise and 
return to the enchantress, who would be the 
light of his existence evermore. 

Mr. Barnardiston rested well. Hugh had 
made a noble choice — and he was going home 
to tell good news at the breakfast-table. He 
had much to say, and much to withhold — but 
the good would preponderate, and he could 
speak freely and openly of Hugh's choice. 
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His lady would catch his enthusiasm, and all 
would be well in the end. 

Mr. Barnardiston set forth the following 
morning, in high spirits, for Barnardiston 
Court. He cantered along, enjoying the 
morning air, in happy ignorance of his lady's 
fixed expectation that her husband would cer- 
tainly return, " twisted and twirled, like a 
stick of barley-sugar." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Barnardiston entered the breakfast-room 
very lively and hungry, but his reception was 
not so exciting as it had been on the Steyne. 
His lady was taking her coffee and cold chicken 
very comfortably and calmly, while Silver Bell 
sat beside his mistress, on a down cushion, 
dozing, after his breakfast of new milk and 
biscuit. She did not expect him so early. 

" Is that you, Mr. Barnardiston ? why you 
must have risen in the middle of the night !" 

" Is that all you have to say, my dear, 
alter my long ride to bring you good news?" 
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"I did not know you were bringing me 
good news, Mr. Barnardiston. I am always 
glad to see you, but you journey about so 
frequently, and return in such good health, 
that I am never uneasy about you. Does 
Prout know you have not breakfasted? I 
have been very solitary with poor Silver Bell, 
and we have only just concluded our silent 
meal. Ring the bell for fresh coffee, Mr. 
Barnardiston," 

"I have seen Prout; he is bringing it. 
When I have laid well into the substantial, I 
have a great deal to say. I daresay you felt 
solitary, but you will not complain long of 
that evil, for pleasant things are drawing near. 
I have often wondered how you could shut 
yourself up so much. I daresay you sat all 
yesterday with fat Silver Bell." 

" I drove to Lewes, Mr. Barnardiston." 

"Ah! well, what did you see at Lewes, 
my dear ? I rarely go to Lewes. Did you go 
to the milliner for a gayer bonnet, and call 
upon Mrs. Macfarlane?" 
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" My bonnet is very comfortable, if it is not 
quite so gay," returned his lady, smiling. " I 
only took Silver Bell to the biscuit shop, and 
Mrs. Macfarlane came in while we were 
lunching." 

" Did you see anyone else?" 

"Yes. The Flamanques were there, and 
Sir Walter was wishing to see you upon some 
public business. I told him you were at 
Brighton. I saw a great deal of company, 
and heard a great deal of Brighton news." 

" Then I am sure you require a gay bonnet, 
my dear. Your present black-satin ' scuttle ' 
hangs over your nose in a very dismal 
fashion." 

" The Collyers were never gay people, Mr. 
Barnardiston ; my father's injunctions to his 
daughters were repeated till they took firm 
root — ' Girls, don't ruin your husbands with 
bills for fashions and furbelows/ I have 
never lessened your rentroll by debts, nor 
my sister Darner, injured Barkworth by her 
squanderings." 
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" You have both been jewels in your degree, 
my dear, but I cannot see any reason why 
economy should delight in dowdy bonnets." 

" You never complained of my bonnet before, 
Mr. Barnardiston." 

"Perhaps a day at Brighton makes one 
more observant, my dear, but Hugh and 
myself have often asked you when the Lewes 
fashions were drawing near." 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat silent a few moments, 
as her husband concluded his breakfast ; her 
eyes were fixed upon Silver Bell: that poor 
dear thing loved his mistress, and never 
troubled himself about her bonnet. Men were 
always expecting their wives and daughters to 
be fashionably attired without any expense. 
Her satin bonnet was very handsome, and she 
had heard no remarks upon it till now. Mr. 
Barnardiston was becoming fond of change, 
and Lady Crookstone would lead them into all 
sorts of folly, so her quiet would be disturbed, 
and her husband and son would head the 
faction. She wished the royal taste had 
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fancied some county more remote, and left 
Sussex free ; Brighton was enough to poison 
the comfort of millions, with its horde of 
fashionable spendthrifts, and Barnardiston 
tranquillity was doomed. 

Mrs. Barnardiston's meditations were broken 
by the bell ringing for Prout to remove the 
breakfast, and then she requested her hus- 
band's attention for a little while. She had 
something to report which concerned their 
happiness, and, perhaps, he could refute the 
accusation ; but, at any rate, it was right he 
should know it. It was commonly and openly 
mentioned among the tradespeople of esta- 
blished reputation in Brighton, that Lady 
Crookstone was deeply in their debt. It was 
asserted she had unpaid accounts in London 
also, and that many enquiries had been made 
in Lewes if it was true that Lady Crookstone 
was engaged to Mr. Hugh Barnardiston. If 
so, all was well ; but the fact must be ascer- 
tained, if possible. Mrs. Macfarlane had 
mentioned the circumstance to her at Mrs. 
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Mulford's ; and as Mrs. Macfarlane was a per- 
son of undoubted veracity, there was some- 
thing discreditable going on somewhere. Mrs. 
Barnardiston wished to know if the truth 
could be ascertained before poor Hugh be- 
came her husband. It had weighed upon her 
mind and spirits severely, and the time was 
come to ascertain if such things were really 
true. She had many evil surmisings concern- 
ing Lady Crookstone, but here were actual 
statements, and by a class of persons who were 
not bound to secrecy. Did he know anything 
of Lady Crookstone's affairs ? 

Mr. Barnardiston was disconcerted: the 
thing was true, and could not be denied ; but 
he was not prepared to find the report current 
at Lewes, and likely to be soon banded over 
the country. His lady's eyes were fixed upon 
him too; what was he to say? — it had de- 
ranged every plan, and was very annoying. 
Instead of leading to comfortable things, and 
smoothing away all difficulties, a great stone 
was rolled towards him upon his entrance. It 
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was a very unpleasant circumstance to get 
abroad, and become a subject of general 
remark. Something must be done, however. 
Mrs. Barnardiston repeated the question very 
anxiously. 

" Are you aware of Lady Crookstone's 
affairs, Mr. Barnardiston ? Does poor Hugh 
know anything of this piece of business ?" 

Mr. Barnardiston confessed there was a little 
debt, but all was under proper, arrangement, 
and would very shortly be discharged. Lady 
Crookstone had candidly stated everything, 
and was very sincerely and properly grieved 
for her ignorance in money matters. Lord 
Csookstone had been a man of expensive 
habits, and his young wife had not learned 
economy by his example. She appeared very 
amiable, and willing to be taught. Indeed, 
nothing could be more captivating than the 
artless manner in which she described her 
unprotected state to his soil. It was the wish 
of Hugh that Lady Crookstone should begome 
an inmate at Barnardiston, for a time after 
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their marriage, to acquire some insight into 
domestic management, and become known to 
the neighbourhood. Hugh was quite despe- 
rate in his attachment, and he had proceeded 
too far to hope for any change in sentiment or 
action, even if any scandal could be proved 
against her ladyship; but there really was 
nothing of the sort advanced ; at least, he 
had never heard any. 

Mr. Barnardiston then detailed the pleasing 
reception he had met with on the Steyne, and 
the affectionate attention of the young beauty 
to his tastes and opinions. He expressed him- 
self quite enraptured with her manner of enter- 
taining, and the recherche appearance* of 
everything around her. Hugh had not over- 
drawn her picture, and he was able to promise 
great things on her behalf. He was persuaded 
one interview would reconcile all her objections 
to a lady daughter, and a Brighton Star. He 
wished them to meet before the relationship 
took place, for the young lady's sake. Lady 
Crookstone would sensibly feel the compli- 
ment, and people would expect it. 
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Mrs. Barnardiston was not surprised at her 
husband's commendations; for she had fore- 
told them, and expected them, therefore she 
was prepared. She had taken up a position 
which no arguments could undermine, and re- 
solved upon a course of conduct which nothing 
should divert her from pursuing. She listened 
very calmly to his eulogies, and did not 
attempt to speak till he paused, expecting her 
reply. She only lifted the fat dog from his 
cushion, and placed him on her knees, to pre- 
vent his snoring by a change of attitude, and, 
perhaps, to cover her own nervous trembling. 
Her words, however, were very audibly 
spoken. 

"I knew you would admire Lady Crook- 
stone, Mr. Barnardiston, and I am glad there 
is some contrivance to pay ier debts before 
she is Hugh's wife, but I decline calling upon 
her." 

Mr. Barnardiston was amazed. He could 
understand prejudice and dislike expressed 
personally, but to declare war against an 
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unseen, beautiful young creature, was beyond 
his comprehension — he was puzzled to under- 
stand her meaning. She was too old to be 
jealous of youthM beauty, or he could almost 
fancy her giving way to the odious, cruel 
feeling. Mrs. Barnardiston undeceived him 
very quietly. 

" I think, Mr. Barnardiston, the east gal- 
lery speaks very clearly that a little beauty 
would improve our family. I make no objec- 
tion to beauty, but I object to character. 
Lady Crookstone may hoodwink you as to her 
views in marrying Hugh, but I consider her, 
even by her actions, a cold-hearted, extrava- 
gant woman. If my son marries her, I must 
receive her as his wife, but I will not call 
upon Lady Crookstone." 

Mr. Barnardisjpn became disturbed, and 
ultimately angry. It was so ' pig-headed' of 
women to fancy they could interpret character, 
when they would not even acquaint themselves 
with the persons they condemned unheard. 
He was ashamed to think the only place in 
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England that would bar owt such a fine young 
creature, wis the tot tease in which she was 
about to claim an entrance It was unheard-of 
cruelty — it was casting a stone at beauty and 
innocence, instead of protecting ho* till some- 
thing tangible appeared in ho* actions. He 
would not allow a stair to be cast upon Lady 
Crookstone by any of his household. He 
must insist upon Mrs. Barnanfiston changing 
her intention, and acting upon Christian prin- 
ciples. How women loved to plague each 
other! Mrs. Barnardiston had something to 
say in her defence upon this charge, too. She 
was in a very disagreeable situation, but if 
she continued silent it would be still worse. 

" You are quite wrong Mr. Barnardiston, 
and when it is too late you will acknowledge 
it. I wish to prevent opr plaguing one 
another by keeping apart as long as we can. 
There will be plague enough when an extra- 
vagant woman is brought into this place, and 
all the Christian principles you talk of, will not 
get rid of her again/' 



\ 
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Mrs. Barnardiston was in deep distress : 
there appeared nothing before her now, but 
trouble on every hand : her tears fell softly 
on the fat back of Silver Bell, and her heart 
died within her. Must Hugh choose such a 
partner as my Lady Crookstone, and bring 
confusion into a quiet home ? Alas ! for poor 
Barnardiston ! 

Mr. Barnardiston did not continue his half 
angry remarks ; his feelings softened at his 
lady's sorrow, and he suffered always when 
she gave way to tears. He never knew her 
weep, but where her child was concerned ; 
she loved her son, and all her fears were on 
his account, and her thoughts filled with his 
image. He could not deny her fears were 
roused by disagreeable reports concerning 
Lady Crookstone^ which had reached Lewes, 
and were doubtless canvassed in the shops 
and mansions. He did not believe Lady 
Crookstone was extravagant by nature, but 
certainly she had got into difficulties, which 
might operate as a severe caution for the 
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future. Mrs. Barnardiston must never know 
what had taken place on the Steyne, but as 
the lady's accounts were probably at that very 
moment settled, all reports would die away, and 
better things take place. He was sorry he 
had said anything to hurt his poor Barbara's 
feelings, for a better wife never existed, but 
in two things she had grievously erred. She 
never drew the young people of the best 
families in her own neighbourhood round her, 
and now she was quite opposed to offering 
proper civilities to a young creature who was 
on the point of becoming her daughter-in-law. 
If she allowed her son to seek his own society 
in Brighton, she could not express astonish- 
ment and offence at his choosing a wife from 
thence. It would be impossible to scold her 
out of her objections to Lady Crookstone, at 
her time of life, especially as a great impru- 
dence had certainly been committed ; but 
though her prejudices were strong, a little 
time would correct them, when once the 
barrier was broken down, and the ladies had 
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met. He would hope much from their ac- 
quaintance, but at present there was nothing 
to be done but to acquiesce, and leave 
matters to arrange themselves. 

Mrs. Barnardiston listened to her husband, 
as he now spoke soothingly, and endeavoured 
to efface the remembrance of his rather harsh 
manner, by corresponding gentleness, but the 
iron had entered her soul. She perceived the deep 
impression he had received from his visit to 
Brighton, so favourable to Lady Crookstone : 
she knew his admiration would close all sus- 
picion from his mind, till time should discover 
his mistake, therefore he could not compre- 
hend her disagreeable prophecies upon the 
future, and there would be j anglings between 
them which would destroy their quiet. She 
had no pleasure in looking forward, and she 
dared not glance towards the past, for there 
her own conscience condemned her. If she 
had only made Barnardiston agreeable to the 
youthful portion of the neighbourhood, Hugh 
would have chosen a wife from their number, 

VOL. i. L 
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as all the Mr. Barnardistons had done before 
him. She could see her fault now ; — she had 
been too fond of retirement. The tears would 
flow, but she answered her husband's peaceable 
words with equal mildness. 

" Well Mr. Barnardiston, don't let us quarrel 
over poor Hugh, for we both love him and 
wish him well. We see my lady with different 
eyes, so let us say no more about her. When 
she appears before me as my son's wife, I must 
receive her as such, and make the best of it, 
but I shall take no sort of notice of my 
Lady Crookstone, the young gay widow of 
Brighton." 

Mr. Barnardiston would not contest that 
point — he wished to press another, which 
might be equally annoying. He gently urged 
the propriety when the young people were 
married, to ask them to Barnardiston for a few 
months. Mrs. Barnardiston chafed, 

"How many months do you mean, Mr. 
Barnardiston ?" 

" Why, my dear, if they come to us for one 
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twelvemonth, I think the advantage would be 
incalculable." 

Mrs Barnardiston sat aghast. 

"Lady Crookstone live with us, Mr. 
Barnardiston ! All live together here ? You 
are not in your senses. What could my lady 
do here? ,, 

Mr. Barnardiston did not affect to see 
serious symptoms of defiance gathering in his 
lady's action and countenance. He had paid 
three thousand pounds the day before, and 
knew what he meant to do. It was impossible 
to allow the young people an establishment 
at present, but he dared not trust Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston with that fact — he might as well 
place a loaded pistol in her hand. 

" I think, my dear, the young people will 
learn economy here by observing our way of 
conducting domestic concerns. We must not 
forget Lady Crookstone has seen only pro- 
fusion in her husband's household, and there 
is nothing like example. A year's observation 
may prevent very large sums being wasted* 

L 2 
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It will allow you too, to lead Hugh's notice 
to internal comfort. Extravagance without 
comfort is misery and poverty conjoined. It 
would be ruin to place Lady Crookstone, at 
present, at the head of an establishment, 
however small. She must first be guided, 
which will be easy work with one so very 
gentle." 

This was a deadly blow. A dashing ex- 
travagant viscountess, domesticated at Bar- 
nardiston ! And it was come to this at last ! 
the very thing she abhorred was fallen upon 
her, and the blame of the whole affair was 
made over to her, because she could not endure 
confusion and company. 

How could she foresee her quiet home at 
Barnardiston was to entail such annoyance 
upon her ? Had she been a gay flirting wife, 
loving parties of pleasure, and never satisfied 
with home, she might have deserved such 
punishment, but all her desire was at home, 
and in her home, and that was considered 
selfish! It seemed too distressing to dwell 
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upon ; it was an event so very unlooked for, 
and unfortunately it had so often been prophe- 
cied by her husband, that it totally subdued all 
anger and irritation. She could only exclaim f 

" Oh, Mr. Barnardiston, what is to become 
of us?" 

" We must make the best of it, my dear, 
and not allow Sussex to ring with our folly. 
It is well we have so sweet-tempered a crea- 
ture to deal with, and one who will not make 
us ashamed in society. Whoever, or what- 
ever she is, she will soon belong to us, and 
we must uphold our son in his wishes. We 
cannot expect him to relinquish his fancy, 
when there never was any restraint on his 
headstrong youth ; but our domestic affairs 
need not be canvassed in the shops at Lewes. 
I feel myself perfectly satisfied with my son's 
choice, and I have no doubt he will be distin- 
guished in the county as something beyond a 
mere young man of fortune." 

" Good gracious, Mr. Barnardiston ! What 
with one thing and another, I shall have an 
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illness. How can any fine viscountess live 
here ? She will be wanting all Brighton to 
come and visit her." 

" Then let all Brighton come." 

"How you talk, Mr. Barnardiston ; you 
really are losing your senses. I daresay, the 
furniture which satisfied so many generations, 
will be considered unfashionable by a viscoun- 
tess ; the girandoles and china jars, and tapes- 
try hangings, and high-backed chairs, Mr. 
Barnardiston, what will be done to them ?" 

" We must refurnish Barnardiston, my dear. 
You cannot suppose young people of the pre- 
sent day will admire furniture manufactured 
some two or three centuries since. I shall 
certainly order new furniture for the enter- 
taming rooms, as a marriage present." 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat in a tremour, but her 
eyes were fixed on her husband. When he 
spoke seriously, with a peculiarly resolute sort 
of look, there was nothing to be said. He 
was master of Barnardiston, and had a right to 
do as he pleased with it ; but when she ceased 
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to behold objects so venerated, it would be time 
for her to die. Entertaining rooms ! The 
peaceful halls would be filled with strange 
faces and strange fashions, which she could 
- never mix in ; it would be like Downton Hall 
and its inmates — never at rest. She must 
have apartments in a wing of the building, 
remote from all uproar, where poor Silver Bell 
could be at peace. The reign of terror would 
begin, when an extravagant viscountess entered 
Barnardiston. Once more Mrs. Barnardiston 
spoke, but her voice trembled ; she was fairly 
broken down, and could not attempt to stem 
the mighty torrent. 

" When does Hugh talk of marrying, Mr. 
Barnardiston ?" 

" I believe he will insist upon putting on 
chains in less than a month; there are no 
hindrances. Lady Crookstone's jointure is 
trifling, but it is sure. I could wish you to 
see her before she becomes your daughter." 

" Don't ask me, Mr. Barnardiston ; I can- 
not go to Brighton, or any gay place ; I should 
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be all in a mist. Lady Grookstone will come 
here as Hugh's wife, and that will be time 
enough to look upon a person I do not like. 
I will try to like my poor child's wife ; but I 
will not go to Brighton, to call upon my Lady. 
Crookstone ; the thoughts of such a visit 
would paralyse me." 

Mr. Barnardiston dropped the subject : he 
knew the contest would be vain — and the 
great object was attained. Mrs. Barnardiston 
had borne the idea of receiving Lady Crook- 
stone, as an inmate, without anger — though, 
he was well aware, it was most offensive to 
her feelings. That was a great point gained : 
had she known the real state of affairs, no- 
thing would have induced her to give way for 
a moment. She must never be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance of the actual 
debt and its liquidation, and all minor objec- 
tions would soon fade away under the influ- 
ence of such a fascinating creature. He had 
no fears about futurity : Lady Crookstone 
would be their solace and delight — and the 
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mother would overlook much for Hugh's sake. 
He would now call at Sir Walter's. 

Mr. Barnardiston set forth in very comfort- 
able spirits, and felicitated himself on having 
achieved a great victory ; but Mrs. Barnar- 
diston retired to her dressing-room, to weep 
and suffer. If ever misery visited an indi- 
vidual, it was herself. To have a person 
forced upon her in her own house, was dread- 
ful ; but that the blow should come through 
the instrumentality of her husband and son, 
was a drawn sword that never could be 
sheathed again. The furniture, so reverenced, 
to be thrown aside at the word of a stranger, 
without any consideration for her feelings, who 
was mistress of the domain ! — to be informed 
by her own husband, that all Brighton might 
come there, when her desire had ever been for 
quiet, and her dislike to Brighton society so 
well known to him! — this was undisguised 
misery, and it would tell upon her health and 
spirits. From henceforth she would be a 
cypher in Barnardiston — and any complaint 
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on her part would be repulsed by the reproach 
that she had brought it all to pass by her own 
selfishness. She must submit to her husband's 
will, and her son's headstrong fancy, in silence 
— for opposition would only produce abun- 
dance of family quarrels, and she must stand 
alone in them. As to the two ' honourable ' 
infants, they were hid somewhere, but they must 
be forthcoming — and the cuckoo's progeny 
would be some day found nestled in Barnar- 
diston nursery. What a piece of business it 
was ! Mrs. Franklyn ought to be informed of 
the dreadful changes that were about to take 
place — for she would have commotion in her 
department, and much to endure. There 
would be a fashionable lady's-maid turning np 
her nose at early hours and plain dishes ; and 
my lady would soon talk her husband into 
keeping one of those impudent French puppies 
who would scorn decency, and sing all manner 
of outlandish songs in the housekeeper's apart- 
ment. Mrs. Franklyn would be as miserable 
as herself, under such circumstances — but 
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they must endure it. It was wonderful what 
a dislike they both had to Brighton — and yet 
all their troubles were springing from that 
very place. 

Entertaining-rooms to be furnished ! — why, 
there were eight entertaining-rooms at Barnar- 
diston, and they were all to be dismantled for 
an extravagant young viscountess — when the 
generations of plain Mrs. Barnardistons never 
thought of such a thing. The fine dark oak 
and walnut furniture must be consigned to the 
lumber-rooms of some upholsterer, and gold 
and green gew-gaws would be snbstituted. 
What havoc there would be ! She wondered 
how Mr. Barnardiston could lend himself to 
such mad schemes. She almost dreaded to 
name the business to poor Mrs. Franklyn. 

Mrs. Franklyn, however, bore the intelli- 
gence well. Character is only developed by 
circumstances, and a trumpet was blown which 
awoke up the pride of the ancient housekeeper. 
The annals of Barnardiston had never recorded 
rank ; squirearchy was lovely — but nobility 
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was the grandly beautiful : the heart of the 
worthy Franklyn stirred within her. A real 
lady of title coming amongst them ! There 
would be great doings at Barnardiston, and 
Mr. Hugh would look so nice with a vis- 
countess under his arm ; Two young ladies ! 
well, she should be proud of two honourable 
young ladies belonging to the Court, if they 
would not tease the cats. She should not be 
ashamed to show the viscountess her store- 
rooms and linen chests. Barnardiston was 
too grand a place to be shut up, and, as Mr. 
Hugh had chosen a viscountess, there would 
be a course of dinner parties, and better pic- 
kles and preserves there could not be in any 
ladyship's house — ay, and hams and tongues 
almost without number, at Barnardiston, be- 
sides venison in the park, and game of all 
sorts. She was not afraid of the viscountess 
in those matters. Well done, dear Mr. Hugh ! 
— but, indeed, who could refuse such a fine 
young gentleman with such a fortune ? 

Mrs. Franklyn was roused upon another 
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point, also, which had long slept. She dis- 
covered her dress was hardly suited to a 
mansion decorated with a viscountess : her 
ladyship, perhaps, might expect something 
more fashionable than her poor ruff, and she 
must get two or three collars at Lewes, be- 
sides a dress cap ; for Mr. Hugh would cer- 
tainly keep a ' mountseer,' and those French- 
men always laughed at old fashions. 

Mrs. Barnardiston found herself in a mino- 
rity. Lady Crookstone seemed to cast a spell 
upon everything connected with Barnardiston, 
and Mrs. Franklyn appeared to sink under 
her very name, She had no one to prophecy 
evil with, or utter her thoughts to. Mrs. 
Franklyn's eyes even sparkled at the idea of 
eight entertaining rooms being thrown open. 

"Indeed, Ma'am? Oh, yes! the great 
dining-room for large parties, and the lesser 
one for small parties, and two drawing-rooms, 
which I am sure the viscountess will admire. 
Pray, Ma'am, will her ladyship walk before 
Lady Flamanque, and the Lady Mary Wal- 
dron?" 
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" Yes, Mrs. Franklyn, I suppose so." 
Mrs. Barnardiston's tone was low and 
melancholy ; Mrs. Franklyn's voice was un- 
wontedly cheerful. 

" Won't that be a fine sight, Ma'am ? 
Dear Mr. Hugh, how proud I shall be to see 
him with a viscountess! I never thought, 
when I used to give the young gentleman 
almonds and raisins, and dandle him on my 
knees, that I should live to see him bring a 
viscountess into Barnardiston. What a proud 
day it will be ! I have no doubt, Ma'am, but 
the viscountess will admire Silver Bell ex- 
tremely, and the dear heart won't growl at 
such a great lady. Well, to be sure, what a 
beautiful place this will be, with new furniture 
and titled ladies ! I dare say the two honour- 
able little ladies will wish to have the cats in 
the great nursery; — and so they shall, dear 
children. Kittykytoo will amuse them so, 
with her pretty red collar, and Yellow Boy 
is so noble ; it will be a sweet, pretty sight to 
see them altogether, and I hope it will all 
soon come to pass." 
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Mrs. Barnardiston was astonished at her 
good Frankly n's view of the coming storm. 
How differently people contemplated the same 
event! Her own spirit was weighed down 
with painful surmises, while to Mrs. Franklyn 
it was all cotdeur de rose. The very thought 
of rank and fashion parading through Bar- 
nardiston Court, bringing in new customs and 
tearing up old habits, operated as a manacle to 
her body and soul, while her housekeeper trod 
on air. It was very natural. Mrs. Franklyn 
was sensitive in her own department, which 
led her to anticipate many triumphs, and, if 
disturbance was felt in the entertaining rooms, 
the store-room would have no lot in the matter. 
To herself it was far different. As a mother 
and wife, her feelings were sacred and secret. 
Her duty was to conceal what was rankling in 
her mind, and no one could bear her burthen, 
or share it with her. The note of preparation 
brought Mrs. Franklyn to the surface, to sport 
in the sunshine, but it plunged her own future 
in the deep, dark waters of domestic strife. 
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It was a dreadful piece of business, and she 
could not think her health would long bear up 
against such awful changes. 

Mrs. Barnardiston said very little to her 
husband on the subject of their son's mar 
riage, from that mournful hour. She was not 
required to visit Brighton in state, and her 
mind was made up to endure all things in 
silence as long as nature could sustain it. 
Mrs. Macfarlane alone knew her dislike to 
the high-sounding match, and silently listened 
to her boding fears. It was not possible to 
soothe them, and it was better not to offer any 
opinion concerning them. Mr. Barnardiston 
was gone to London, she heard, on purpose to 
order splendid furniture, and there was every 
reason to believe, as her poor friend termed it, 
that the fine old place was going to be turned 
inside out. Nevertheless, prospects might 
brighten, and opinions become changed, there- 
fore it was wiser to hear all and say nothing. 

Mrs. Barnardiston walked daily through the 
apartments which were to be so soon dis- 
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mantled, listening to the echo of her own 
steps, and mournfully meditating upon the 
past Every piece of furniture so familiar to 
her eye stood dark, solemn, and massive, 
ranged against the walls. No foolish inven- 
tions or gaudily-bound books lay upon the 
large polished tables, to deaden sound, or 
catch the eye; all was sombre, and black, 
and funereal. These well-known objects were 
soon to be displaced for modern novelties, and 
she would no more recognise the goodly places 
which she had entered as a bride so rever- 
entially. She wondered Mr. Barnardiston 
could give orders for such desecration, but he 
had never felt as she did. He always ad- 
mired odd fancies, and liked London and 
Brighton, which she could only compare to 
Babylon and Nineveh. She would not say he 
was wrong exactly, for of course Hugh ex- 
pected some changes would be made when he 
settled ; but she could not understand how he 
could part with his household gods without a 
pang, and speak of new furniture as carelessly 
as if he were changing his coat. 

VOL. I. M 
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Mr. Barnardiston was glad his lady was 
silent upon the subject of her wrongs. He 
dreaded a series of l pecking,' and rejoiced she 
had exchanged it for an air and expression of 
martyrdom, which he need not observe, and 
which released him from altercation. The 
arrangements for his son's marriage were 
quickly despatched, and Lady Crookstone so 
sweetly entered into Mrs. Barnardiston's 
feelings, and so feelingly allowed for her long 
acquired habits and dislike to Brighton, that 
she irresistibly acquired intense influence over 
the hearts she wished to enthral and guide ; 
and the Messrs. Barnardiston congratulated 
themselves upon having secured an angel 
upon earth, to rule the destiny of Barnar- 
diston Court, and throw a halo round its 
gloomy precincts. Hugh Barnardiston tore 
himself from the Steyne for a few hours to see 
his mother previous to his marriage, but the 
meeting was not satisfactory on either side. 
Mrs. Barnardiston met her son with resig- 
nation and horror in her countenance, which 
could only be compared to a prisoner led forth 
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to execution, and its effect was powerful upon 
its object. Hugh compared it with the 
bright expression of a loved one on the 
Steyne, and drew an inference which was 
fatal to his parents' future comfort, and 
rather abruptly closed the interview. 

" Mother, you have taken a dislike to the 
best of human beings without condescending 
to see her, and she repays your unkindness by 
extenuating and overlooking your offensive 
treatment. I believe you hate Lady Crook- 
stone, therefore my life shall be devoted to 
her comfort; and perhaps my father and 
myself may be able to shield my wife from 
the persecution of my mother. I return to 
her now with double affection. ,, 

Hugh Barnardiston coolly offered his hand, 
which his mother held long between hers, but 
not a word was said ; Mrs. Barnardiston was 
speechless. Hugh could not make it out, his 
mother was an enigma beyond any hope of 
solution, but he firmly believed she would be 
sorry for having roughly condemned an angel 

M 2 
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of a woman, whose only faults were beauty, 
rank, and, perhaps, a love of display — when it 
was too late. A worm would turn when the 
foot rudely crushed it ; and if Lady Crook- 
stone failed in courtesy to her mother-in-law, 
who could censure her? Another moment, 
and Hugh Barnardiston was on his horse, 
speeding towards Brighton. The eyes of his 
mother followed her son's form till it was lost 
in the distance, and then the tears flowed 
copiously. Her only child was going to take 
a serpent to his bosom, and hug calamity. 
There had never been an extravagant wife at 
Barnardiston, and now its glory would be 
dimmed! There was a world of suffering 
preparing; the gentlemen were deaf and 
blind in the midst of startling facts, and 
before their eyes would be forced open, her 
own would be closed for ever. She should 
not long survive the entrance of my Lady 
Crookstone into barnardiston. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lady Crookstonb was nil life and spirits. 
She oould flutter now in the shops sans pern" 
# 9ms reproche, for her bills were paid, and 
the tradesmen were only anxious to induce 
her to run up another heavy account. The 
world was before her, Barnardiston lay at her 
feet with its acres, and she led its proprietors 
by a noose, which at present was of soft, silky 
materials, but for all that it was a noose, and 
she would grasp it firmly. Her ladyship 
laughed at 'poor stupid Mrs. B.' She 
would soon smooth down her antipathies by 
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commending her ugly dog, and once fairly 
deposited in Barnardiston, she would carry all 
things before her, and give the place a new 
aspect. She did not intend to bully, or make 
herself disagreeable to poor Mrs. B. — she 
did not contemplate defying the county of 
Sussex by flying in its face, or make herself 
offensive to any individual. Oh ! no ; — there 
were two ways of doing everything, — a plea- 
sant way, and an offensive way ; she meant to 
have her own way, but it should be brought 
about legitimately. A few undulations — a 
little sinuosity — a layer of compliment — and a 
lot of white lies, would level all impediments, 
and disarm all criticism. She had lived upon 
the best terms with Catharine Crookstone, and 
spent her money too, most comfortably for a 
twelvemonth, without a word of misunder- 
standing arising between them. Poor Ca- 
tharine was one of the serious ones, but she 
did not mind that : she confessed all that 
Catharine said was right, and never acted 
upon it. She made a point of agreeing with 
her, and laughed away all her own little per- 
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severing follies. It was foolish to offend 
people, when every one succeeded best by 
always bending, but never yielding. Barnar- 
diston would soon be under her complete con- 
trol, but no one would be able to detect her 
power, for all the machinery would lie con- 
cealed. Catharine Crookstone would be very 
sorry to part with her. 

Miss Crookstone in her integrity, certainly 
did not understand her sister-in-law's little 
erratic movements, or conceive there was 
method in her apparent thoughtlessness. She 
considered her sadly extravagant, but very 
willing to be taught, and remarkably affec- 
tionate and attaching where she took a fancy. 
She believed her engagement would subdue 
the turn for profusion which was alarming in 
a young creature placed in narrow circum- 
stances, and Barnardiston was, in every 
respect, the home best suited to her. Her 
brother's widow would there be sheltered, and 
her personal attractions joined to sweetness of 
disposition, would make her popular wherever 
her sphere of action might be. She should 
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herself be glad to retire to her own cottage, 
with her little nieces, who had been kept too 
much out of sight. She hoped they might Hot 
inherit the extravagant propensities which had 
so fatally distinguished their parents, and if it 
was not a wrong wish, she would also pray they 
might not be eminent for outward beauty. 
She was anxious Lady Crookstotie should 
appear in every way handsomely appointed as 
the bride of Hugh Barnardiston, but not 
glaringly expensive. It was wonderful how 
Caroline ordered jewellery and dresses of every 
colour and shade, without consideration, for- 
getting how recently she had been extricated 
from difficulties, and how splendidly her ward- 
robe was already provided. She would warn 
her of the rock which had wrecked thousands, 
whether she would hear, or disdain her inter- 
ference. Lady Crookstone was all sweet- 
ness. 

" My dear Catharine, I wish I had your 
sense and discretion, but I have not. I am 
only a foolish, fashionable, Brighton lounger, 
but I hope some day to be as sedate as your- 
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self. It will be sure to come when I get 
& little older and uglier." 

" But, Caroline, those loads of dresses never 
will be worn, and you cannot imagine what an 
account you will have to pay for such magnifi- 
cent materials/' 

" Yes, I know it will cost a trifle, but 
Hugh wishes me to be well dressed. I shall 
soon be lady of the great Barnardiston pro- 
perty, you know, and the Sussex ladies will 
expect something out of the common way. 
I don't intend to copy poor Mrs. B. Hugh 
knows his wife toever was, pt will be, a stone 
ornament in any place." 

"I dare say there are family jewels at 
fearnardiston, Caroline." 

" Oh, yes ; splendid ones, which Mrs. B. 
has never worn since she was a bride at a 
Lewes ball. Only imagine what a curious 
soul poor Mrs. B. must be. But I cannot 
always be sparkling in diamonds — I must 
liave emeralds for one style of dress, and 
sapphires for another ; and no leader of ton 
can get on without all sorts and sizes of pretty 
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gems. I never had any jewels from Crookstone." 

"They had long been disposed of. Take 
warning, Caroline." 

" Oh, I can't take warnings — Barnardiston 
is a mine which will bear continual draining, 
and Hugh will never control me. I have 
assured him very roundly that I never was 
contradicted in my life, and my constitution 
will not bear it. He promises never to offend 
in that way, so I shall make him very happy, 
for, if he does not plague me, I shall not 
plague him, I mean to fly about a little 
before I visit Barnardiston, flourish a little in 
town among the Crookstone set, and exhibit 
my new acquisition. Hugh will look ex- 
tremely well in the Park — so shall I when I 
am properly equipped." 

It was no use to argue — Miss Crookstone 
had long been aware of its utter insufficiency. 
She spoke again of her nieces, but her sister- 
in-law had weightier matters to adjust. 

" Well, Catharine, take them both, dear 
little monkeys, till I have time to think about 
them. They will be cared for by you, and 
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I shall have no fears concerning them, but 
just now my mind is full of business. I am 
in alarm about my bridal attire ; I can't con- 
ceive why it has not arrived ; and I have but 
a week to call my own." 

Miss Crookstone offered to call at Madame's, 
and hasten forward the order when she took 
her walk. Lady Crookstone laughed. 

" My dear Catharine, you don't suppose I 
ordered my wedding-dress here ! Why, it 
would have been privately exhibited, under 
the seal of secrecy, till all Brighton had it by 
heart. It was ordered from Paris by my 
London modiste, and ought to have been re- 
ceived three days ago." 

" Could not London have sought you out 
dainty devices ?" 

" Paris is the place. Paris alone can supply 
a trousseau fit for a viscountess who marries 
the heir of Barnardiston. English fashions 
are so heavy — they cannot place a flower or 
feather, with English fingers, fit to be seen . 
Parisian hands have such a magic touch ! " 

"Will it not be fearfully expensive?" 
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" I suppose so, but Hugh will not grudge a 
trifle to adorn his bride. He knows my income 
is nothing." 

" Remember the estates are not entailed." 

Lady Crookstone yawned. 

"Anything like thinking or remembering 
about money matters, is so disgusting, I 
decline the concern. I know nothing about 
entailed estates ; but a husband is bound to 
pay his wife's accounts, in law and honour, and 
Hugh must pay mine. I hare no thought 
about anything but my Parisian costume— 1 
certainly cannot appear a bride in English 
manufacture, so I must patiently wait its 
appearance." 

Miss Crookstone hoped the valuable consign- 
ment would arrive safely. She was becoming 
anxious for the ceremony to take place, that, 
Caroline might be transferred to Mr. fiarnar- 
diston's care) and her own time become 
devoted to her nieces. She began to see much 
that had escaped her notice, before this flirta- 
tion and engagement If her sister had no 
longings for the society of her little ones, she 
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had always appeared anxious about them, but 
now she was annoyed at the mention of them, 
and made them over to herself without a wish 
for an interview; the little innocents were 
quite thrown aside and their remembrance 
buried under a heap of French lace, and 
wedding garniture. She thought there was 
no maternal affection after all, and a thin 
substance of profession was falling away, 
which disclosed a selfish and obdurate heart. 
If a mother loved not her own offspring, who 
would secure her affection ? She feared Caro- 
line's attractive manners had deceived her into 
becoming her companion, and when the 
marriage ceremony was over, she would also 
be dismissed as a disagreeable appendage no 
longer required. Well, she would prove a 
mother to the motherless, and exert her 
influence in fixing their youthful minds upon 
better things than mere worldly advantages. 
It was awful to see multitudes of human 
beings flocking into scenes of dissipation, 
without a thought that the talent of time 
would be required at their hands ) she 
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hoped her nieces might prove women of a 
serious spirit, and not sink into trifling useless 
women of fashion. She would endeavour to 
guide them aright. Miss Crookstone did not 
consider Hugh Barnardiston likely to lead her 
sister-in-law into very prudent habits — he 
appeared good-natured and affectionate, but 
she considered him very weak in purpose, and 
if so, his lady would ride him roughshod. She 
would laugh him to scorn, and in her pretty 
playful way, she would gain the complete 
mastery over him, and lead him to uphold her 
views, even if he could not approve them. 
She did not consider him extravagant ; on the 
contrary she thought him by nature inclined to 
save money. He parted with it very freely 
just now, but every fraction was regularly 
noted down in his pocketbook, and there were 
little symptoms which indicated an economy, 
her own brother never possessed. So far, it 
was well, if he could induce Caroline to with- 
stand temptation, but she could not prophecy 
good in that quarter — however, she would hope 
the best. She earnestly wished the ceremony 
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and the show was ended, that she might 
depart in peace, for her eyes were unclosing, 
and she saw some things in a new light. She 
had made a great deal of observation lately, 
and many of her opinions were changed. She 
could not respect a mother who had no bowels 
of compassion for her fatherless children, and 
one fact swallowed up a thousand asseverations 
— she could not away with it, and her soul 
longed to bid an eternal farewell to 
Brighton. 

That long-desired moment arrived at last. 
There was no delay — no impediment; the 
Paris artistes did their duty — the costume 
arrived in excellent order — and, on the ap- 
pointed day, Brighton was in an uproar. 
Lady Crookstone was going to be snatched 
away from all eyes, and her sweet face and 
pretty equipage would have no more place 
among them. Everything was to be gazed at, 
for nothing had transpired. No Brighton 
house had furnished an article ; Lady Crook- 
stone's superb wardrobe certainly was ordered 
in Paris — Madame, on the Cliff, had only con- 
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tributed some magnificent pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and two or three morning caps. A 
glimpse of the bride must be obtained at all 
risks, for such a bridal dress might never be 
seen again on such a lovely bride. It was 
incumbent upon every one to strive for a good 
view — and the viscountess would certainly 
pause, on entering her carriage, to allow 
people to feast their eyes on the pageant, or 
else she would not have sent to Paris for 
delicate inventions — Madame, on the Cliff, 
would have been extravagant enough, and 
sufficiently elegant for a bride who wished 
concealment. 

It was a morning to be remembered at 
Brighton for some weeks, for many accidents 
occurred, and the crowd was dense on the 
Steyne, some hours before the ceremonial took 
place. Miss Crookstone became alarmed, and 
declined attending her sister-in-law to the 
church : she could not endure such a scene. 

Lady Crookstone was enchanted, and en- 
deavoured to soothe her alarms^-but Miss 
Crookstone decided upon a very private escape 
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from the multitude. Caroline's wedding was 
so public, all the population would act as her 
deputy, and she might retire peaceably. The 
elder Mr. Barnardiston witnessed his son's 
transfer of himself to become the property of 
another, and all Brighton would see her rela- 
tion handed over to a husband's protection : 
there would be no mistake made, or any acci- 
dent happen, for lack of witnesses. She 
would herself vanish humbly in a post-chaise, 
when the crowd moved away ; but it was im- 
possible to appear, as her sister's companion, 
upon such an occasion. 

Lady Crookstone consented with inimitable 
grace to the sudden arrangement. Catharine 
Crookstone had not a very bridal look, nor 
had she dressed that morning to her taste, 
An old maid was not a sparkling ornament ; 
and really she was not at all necessary to the 
ceremony. She, therefore, hurried over a 
brief farewell with one who had sacrificed her 
time and tastes to bear her company in her 
widowhood. Lady Crookstone must not dis- 
turb her features by a sorrowful expression— 

VOL. I. N 
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but she said a great many pretty things, and 
promised to write many more. Her thoughts 
were too confused to give a moment's con- 
sideration to her children — but some day or 
other she hoped to have more time to think of 
everybody ; and she wished her health and 
happiness. When the little formality of leave- 
taking was over, Lady Crookstone was ready 
to receive the elder Mr. Barnardiston's hand, 
to lead her to the carriage. 

It was considered that a ' sweeter spectacle ' 
had not presented itself on the Steyne for 
years. Lady Crookstone was cheered intensely 
by a crowd of admiring spectators, and bou- 
quets were showered upon her, as she slowly 
entered the elegant equipage which was to 
convey her to the church, and then conceal 
her as part and parcel of the Barnardiston 
property for ever. The windows were all 
thrown up, to allow every female eye to dis- 
cern the immense difference between English 
and French decoration. Miss Stanly was 
there — the Misses Hardinge were there — in- 
deed, who was not there ? " Well, nothing could 
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be more elegant: — Oh, that dress bonnet! 
Lady Crookstone looked very pretty, they 
were sure, but they had only eyes and time 
to ascertain the texture of her dress, and 
the style of its arrangement ; indeed, it was 
all they wished to do. There were plenty of 
pretty faces in Brighton still, but there was 
only one completely Parisian costume to be 
exhibited, and the eyes of the curious eagerly 
sought for it. Anybody could tell there 
was not a Brighton thing allowed to inter- 
meddle with that peerless toilette. There was 
no English term that could express the ele- 
gant airiness and crispness of the materials 
which enveloped the envied fair one. The 
head dress alone was considered enough to 
drive any lady frantic, who really compre- 
hended what elegance was ; and the sit and 
sweep of the fantastic sleeve was something to 
dream about for weeks. All the bridal party 
looked dowdy, compared to that one object. 
Eeally, though Lady Crookstone had some 
grandees round her, they all looked as if they 

n2 
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were going to be hung, — dull, lugubrious- 
looking things, all in Brighton fashion, so 
heavy and ill made !" 

Miss Stanly was in ecstasies, but her rap- 
ture arose from contemplating the carriage 
with its four beautiful bays. 

" Laura Hardinge, what an equipage I I 
should not care a rush for Paris, if I could be 
taken away in such a sweet thing." 

" Every one has a peculiar taste," replied 
her friend, directing her eye-glass steadily 
upon the bride. " Allow me to envy her that 
incomparable head-dress. They might take 
me away in an omnibus, if I had only that 
matchless beauty upon my bonnie brown 
hair." 

" Oh, Laura, how vulgar ; Now the bride 
is shut in for a few moments, but those 
flounces will be crushed before she gets into 
the church. My dear, they will be an hour 
creeping through the crowd." 

" So much the better — everybody will be 
able to see the fashions. I think, Mary, I 
can carry the pattern of that hat in my 
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memory, if you will give your sole attention 
to the sleeve. Attend to the sleeve only." 

All the opera-glasses were levelled again, 
as the bridal carriages moved at a foot's pace. 
The transit might have been effected in five 
minutes, but the crowd delayed them nearly 
half-an-hour. Everything was delightful ; the 
day was fine and clear, and the crowd remark- 
ably well behaved — only two people were run 
over, and a few boxing matches attempted; 
but the police were on the alert, and pre- 
vented mischief. When the party entered 
the sacred building, the fashionable portion of 
gazers returned homewards. There was no 
more to be seen. When the bride again 
appeared, she would be hurried into the car- 
riage, and they would tear furiously along the 
London road ; so the pretty bride was lert to 
the huzzas of the crowd, and the certainty of 
having a good jointure out of the Barnardis- 
ton estate. 

The Hotel Hardinge was crowded that day. 
There was mourning over the Most star.' 
Who would fill the places of that agreeable 
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couple, always so well dressed and good- 
humoured? It was well the season was 
drawing to a close: it had been a stirring 
time ; but a viscountess, young, handsome, 
and fortunate enough to draw the great Sussex 
prize, was, indeed, a diorama which engaged 
daily attention. What a thing it was to be a 
viscountess, and a fortunate one, too ! Who 
would be kind enough to provide attraction 
next? 

The Hotel Hardinge did not recover its 
tone of unique fashion, after the loss of Lady 
Crookstone. There was nothing to see — no- 
thing to wonder at. It would be very dull. 
People were weary of the eternal Misses Har- 
dinge, in fashionable dresses, saying the same 
things, and smiling the same unmeaning smiles 
every day. Brighton would be deplorably 
uninteresting, if some extraordinary creature 
did not step forward to arouse remark. It 
might not soon boast another Lady Crook- 
stone ; there was such a peculiar charm in her 
quiet manners, and elegant style of beauty 
and dress, that no class of persons objected to 
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admire and approve her ladyship. She be- 
longed to everybody, and everybody spoke 
well of her. There was nothing dashing or 
insolent in her deportment, and all her de- 
signs were carried out so silently, and effected 
so gently, no one was sacrificed or offended. 
On the contrary, she gained well-wishers as 
she moved along, and people were glad she 
was settling amongst them. Lady Caroline 
Barnardiston would become a person of im- 
portance in Sussex. She would be a fre- 
quenter, no doubt, of Brighton ; but she would 
shine no more at the Hotel Hardinge, and that 
celebrated l eating-house ' would never recover 
the blow. It had existed several seasons in 
high power, but it would retrograde quickly 
now. No circle in Brighton would be so 
affected as the Hotel Hardinge in the with- 
drawal of Lady Crookstone, and the wealthy 
Mr. Barnardiston. 

This was public opinion, and it was whis- 
pered in every c6terie till it sapped the 
reputation of the once dominant Hotel Har- 
dinge. It was crowded on the day of Lady 
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Crookstone's marriage, to talk over and lament 
her disappearance, and investigate her costume, 
which never could be forgotten, it was so 
truly Parisian; — but its meetings broke up 
from that hour, and the fragments could not 
be collected again. The Misses Hardinge 
felt change of air was needful, after an ex- 
hausting season, and they quitted Brunswick 
Square, rather hastily, for Cheltenham. Such 
is the evanescent structure on which fashion 
reposes. A trifle raises a shadowy form into 
bright substantial existence, till another 
trifling circumstance crumbles it again into 
its original dust. Is it, indeed, worth the 
ruin of body and soul to follow its glowing, 
but treacherous light for a season, till it 
leaves the poor traveller in darkness, and 
appears suddenly and ungraciously to burst 
forth in another direction ? 

Miss Crooks tone was not fashionable, or an 
admirer of fashion, therefore her departure 
from the Steyne was as unnoticed as she could 
desire. A post-chaise was seen to draw up 
after the departure of the i happy pair/ to the 
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desolate house which had so lately contained a 
star, but it only received a thin figure in a 
shawl, which was, doubtless, a domestic de- 
parting to Barnardiston, but no one cared to 
ascertain the fact — 4 the cook, perhaps, with a 
few boxes of confectionery.' Miss Crookstone, 
therefore, retired from gaiety and confusion, to 
resume her occupations in her own home, and 
many heavy thoughts agitated her heart on 
her solitary journey. She was going to super- 
intend the education of her nieces — her bro- 
ther's children — the only remains of that 
branch of the Crookstones to which she be- 
longed. She was alarmed for them. Her 
opinions were altered upon many subjects, 
and her hopes broken down. She had be- 
lieved Caroline to possess many excellent 
qualities, only they were overshadowed by 
fashionable follies, and she had clung to her, 
in spite of her own dislike to public places, 
that her sister-in-law's reputation might not 
become tarnished by thoughtless indiscretions. 
But she was distressed to observe there was 
very little to be ' overshadowed/ Caroline 
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possessed no real feeling — it was all show. 
The preparations for her second marriage had 
betrayed so much heartlessness and selfish 
improvidence, it had dashed her anticipation 
of good from the connection. She firmly be- 
lieved Caroline had neither a mother's affection 
nor a wife's sense of duty, and she had accepted 
Mr. Barnardiston on account of his wealth, 
without a reference to more important con- 
siderations — indeed, she had made no secret 
of her line of action, while her whole time and 
attention was occupied in most expensive 
purchases. She feared for her nieces. If 
they grew up handsome, Caroline would tear 
them from her superintendence to place them 
amid the attractions she had so greedily 
coveted herself. They would become mere 
women of the world, devoted by their nearest 
relation to grasp at wealth and station. What 
a thought was this, and how could she soften 
down the miserable prospect of futurity for 
the children of her unwise brother? She 
would, however, be thankful their youth was 
placed under her care. Early impressions 
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were seldom altogether effaced, and the re- 
membrance of their tuition, under her anxious 
affection, might often recur when they should 
hear her voice no more, and when their minds 
were sated with pleasures which never pro- 
mised perpetuity. Miss Crookstone's solitary 
journey was unknown and uncheered, but her 
mind was preparing itself to make great 
efforts and many sacrifices. She would send 
for the children, and devote her life to them. 
There would be peace at Crookstone, and the 
comforts of life to satisfy rational beings, and, 
perhaps, society suited to their birth and 
education. The present Lord Crookstone 
would not always be a traveller, and his 
presence might, eventually, prove very im- 
portant. She would look on the bright side of 
things, and hope the best. 

Mr. Barnardiston proceeded with his lady to 
London. His journey was not solitary, like 
Miss Crookstone's. He had won the Brighton 
beauty, and was bearing her away from all 
competitors. She was now his own, and 
nought but the summons of death could part 
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them. If youth, beauty, fashion, and grace, 
were desirable in a partner for life, he had 
obtained all these things, and he surely and 
truly wrote himself down that day the happiest 
man in the United Kingdom. 

Lady Caroline was light as gossamer, 
and bright with glorious anticipations. She, 
too, considered herself happy. Her i Crook- 
stone debts ' were paid, and she was the wife 
of the rich Barnardiston, whose treasures were 
inexhaustible as her own desires. She must 
weave a web round the affections of her 
husband, and all would be her own. She had 
no mean opinion of her powers, and it was 
amusement to keep those powers in action. 
She meant to enjoy a life of pleasure without 
the horrors of a prison in perspective, and she 
had secured that privilege by winning the rich 
Barnardiston. Her children did not incom- 
mode her — she had consigned them to Catha- 
rine, who would take care of them in her 
cottage of gentility in Crookstone Park, till 
they were introduceable. If they were hand- 
some girls, she would remove them in due 
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time, but if they had * Crookstone noses,' they 
might remain altogether with their dismal 
aunt Catharine, and divide her property at her 
death ; there was enough for two plain, dowdy 
Honourable Misses Crookstone. She should 
dismiss everything from her mind but visions 
of splendid gaiety, and her first triumph would 
be reconstructing Barnardiston Court, which 
she understood was filled with unmentionable 
things, and all the apartments as dark as 
dungeons. It should become, under her 
hands, a fairy palace. 

A month in London gave a new impetus to 
the wishes of the fair bride. They had 
apartments in Mivart's hotel, but her desire 
was a house of their own in Berkeley Square. 
It was dreadful to think so many generations 
of Barnardistons had contentedly buried 
themselves in the dust of Sussex, while the 
British ladies of family or fame * reported 
themselves annually in Hyde Park.' One or 
two of Lord Crookstone's friends, to whom she 
introduced her husband, confessed they had 
heard the name before, but were ignorant of 
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his large property. She found it difficult to 
describe her present position without appealing 
to the Sussex county map, and it was painful 
to see Lord Crookstone's old acquaintance 
looking half incredulous, and bowing politely, 
as much as to say, ' It may be so or it may 
not.' Of course they must appear with the 
rest of the world in their proper places, and a 
house in London was absolutely unavoidable ; 
it was due to themselves and to society. 

What was Hugh Barnardiston to do ? He 
had gained his object, and chosen his lot in 
life; Caroline Crookstone was now his wife, 
and he had won the ' Silver Bell ' of his fancy. 
Henceforth he must consult her happiness, and 
acquiesce in her innocent wishes. She was 
the widow of Lord Crookstone — of course her 
connections were in high life, and she had been 
used to splendour. Her beauty and bearing 
were attractions beyond the common run even 
of fine ladies, and it was natural she should 
delight in lively and congenial society. He 
must take her every year to enjoy a London 
season ; no one could blame him for allowing 
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her an expected and proper appearance among 
her connections, and if the Barnardiston ladies 
had preferred the calm proprieties of Lewes, it 
did not follow that his wife must necessarily do 
the same. If they domesticated at Barnar- 
diston nine months in the year, three months 
might be agreeably spent in moving about, and 
keeping up a certain acquaintance needful for 
the future benefit of her two daughters. He 
was glad dear Caroline thought of her children ; 
they seemed to form her rule of action, and he 
liked to hear her affectionate plans for their 
welfare. His mother would be particularly 
pleased with her anxiety about them. 

Lady Caroline had quite made up her mind 
to have a town house, and introduced the sub- 
ject one morning at breakfast — a very late 
one. She urged on her husband innumerable 
reasons why they should have a mansion in 
Berkeley Square, but to carry out her wishes 
was a difficult affair. Mr. Barnardiston 
had made a very handsome provision for his 
son — but it would not bear the havoc of a 
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regular London establishment, without strict 
economy — which Lady Caroline laughed 
down. If she would reside part of the year 
at Barnardiston, in comparative quiet, the 
desire of her heart was attainable ; but she 
must relinquish something: he was the heir 
of Barnardiston — but not its proprietor. If 
his own Caroline would be content in domestic 
amusements part of the year, she should enjoy 
a delightful racketing season in all the wealth 
she so much coveted. Would she promise 
him domestic pleasures, he would ensure her a 
house in Berkeley Square, for three months' 
dissipation, annually : would she promise this ? 
Domestics amusements— domestic pleasures 
— what were they? Giving out soap and 
candles every week? Sitting with a stupid 
book in her hand, in some dark corner of 
Barnardiston ? Feeding the old lady's dog ? 
'Yawning at a dreadful country dinner party, 
listening to dull remarks upon dull things? 
She must think it over. Well, she would 
promise to be as happy as ever she could, at 
the grand Court. If Hugh promised her a 
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regular season in town, she would promise 
to make Barnardiston a happy home to him. 
She gave him her hand upon it, and the 
bargain was struck. Hugh Barnardiston felt 
assured such a gentle, yielding creature was 
born to be the blessing of his life : if his 
mother had been half as yielding ! But he 
could not complain, since it had been one 
means of throwing him into the arms of an 
angel. His future life would glide away in 
perfect felicity, and his lot was undeserved 
and unequalled 

Lady Caroline had her thoughts, but they 
were not expressed openly. 

" Well, I have promised the fond soul, and 
I will perform. I will be happy at Barnar- 
diston, but it shall be in having my own way. 
Continual dropping will wear out a stone, and 
if I don't wheedle and worry the good old 
folks, till I turn that magnificent jail into a 
little Brighton. I have two of them under 
control already, and the old lady will soon 
follow, when I have patted and praised her fat 
ugly dog." 
vol. l. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The autumn was far advanced, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnardiston received a letter from 
Cheltenham, in the handwriting of their son. 
It bore very good news, for they were both 
tired to death, and were preparing to visit 
Barnardiston to spend the winter comfortably. 
They had quitted London for Edinburgh, 
visited every thing and almost every body — 
just looked at the Menai Bridge — gazed at the 
Welch mountains,' and had been a fortnight at 
Cheltenham. 
Caroline was tolerably well, but rather the 
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worse for excitement and fatigue, which 
Sussex would soon recruit. As to himself, 
he longed to be at home, for matrimony had 
already sobered his desire after gaiety, and he 
began to understand something of his mother's 
feelings concerning ' confusion.' His lively 
Caroline had quite i confused' him, with untired 
spirits, and love of rapid movement, and indeed 
he was quite 4 confused ' at his own brilliant 
lot, for he believed he possessed the most 
captivating creature in the world, externally 
and internally. 

Mrs. Barnardiston loved her son devotedly, 
and rejoiced at the tidings of his approach. 
She should behold him again — he wa3 her 
only child, and beside him there was nothing 
in the wide world to engross her attention, or 
fill her heart. He was married, which she was 
still resolved to consider a wretched piece of 
business, but as things were so, she would look 
over a great deal, and hope the best, but she 
dreaded meeting her daughter-in-law, and 
wished the interview over. If she made her 
child happy, it would make some amends for 

o 2 
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the dismantled entertaining rooms, which 
were now only fit for scenes in a theatre. 
The fine dark massive furniture had been 
removed for all sorts of new inventions and 
bright colours, and she could only compare 
the change to a pantomime she had once seen 
at Lewes, when harlequin's wand transformed 
a group of decorous mourners into dancing 
girls. She could not bear the desecration, 
but Mr. Barnardiston was so earnest about it 
— he was worse than Hugh. Mrs. Franklyn, 
she supposed, would have her head quite 
turned at the thoughts of curtseying to a 
viscountess. 

It was a note of preparation. Barnar- 
diston Court vibrated with the sound of 
coming honours and continual festivity. Mrs. 
Franklyn's costume had already undergone a 
change — the ruff was removed by a worked 
collar, and a desponding-looking black bonnet, 
made way for a half-coquettish cap, which kept 
pace with the forward movement. 

From that time all was progression, and 
Mrs. Barnardiston yielded to the storm in 
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silence. She was to be henceforth but a 
secondary personage in her own house, and 
though she could not stop the events which 
were rushing upon her, she would provide a 
retreat from their offensive influence. A suite 
of apartments were appropriated to her own 
peculiar use, where no intrusive object might 
enter, and there she would be fenced in, with 
ceremonial which should be rigidly enforced. 
No one but Mr. Barnardiston must presume 
to enter those apartments without an invita- 
tion, and there Silver Bell and herself would 
find a refuge from the din of gaiety. She 
never meant to force people to think as she 
did of her son's match, but she was well 
aware of the hurricane that would ultimately 
ensue. Mrs. Macfarlane and herself were 
clearly convinced Lady Crookstone's alliance 
would not prove a blessing to Barnardiston. 

The entrance of Mr. Hugh Barnardiston and 
his bride into the paternal mansion, formed 
an era in the annals of its proceedings. An 
earl's daughter was on the point of entering 
its precincts, and a gay lady's-maid, with Mr. 
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Hugh's gentleman — hired in London — ap- 
peared in a post-chaise, as the advanced 
guard. Mademoiselle Duchesne had preceded 
her lady, to give notice of their approach, and 
to prepare her apartments. 

Mrs. Barnardiston could not understand the 
meaning of it all. Prepare Lady Caroline Bar- 
nardiston's apartments ? The apartments were 
in order at all times. Surely, Barnardiston 
Court required no Frenchwoman to prepare 
them ! Here was the beginning of evil ; a 
Frenchwoman fluttering in four or five shades 
of pink, advances to Barnardiston like a king's 
messenger, to prepare apartments ! If the 
Lady Caroline Barnardiston began in such im- 
perial style, how would it continue and end ? 
Mrs. Barnardiston became very nervous, as she 
received the tidings through Mrs. Franklyn, 
who conveyed also the intelligence that nothing 
could exceed the polite manners and pretty 
behaviour of the young French lady. She 
believed there was no unpleasant intention 
to imply deficiency on their part, but new 
fashions had come in, which had not reached 
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that part of Sussex, and all ladies of quality 
had odd ways. She admired to see the laying 
out of the beautiful things — things she had no 
idea of — satin slippers and silk dressing-gown! 
Bottles, a silver dressing-case, and curious 
ornaments, all over the large toilet-table ; be- 
sides books, and desks, and wonderful appara- 
tus on the floor, ready to be put somewhere. 
She could not conceive what use some of the 
things were ; but, then, their new lady was not 
like the quiet ladies about Lewes, and they 
should soon understand it. The young French 
lady, was very smiling and complaisant, and 
did not give herself any airs. 

It was evident Mrs. Franklyn was gently 
leaning towards novelty, and her mind could 
not bear up under the proud feeling of possess- 
ing a lady of quality in quiet Barnardiston ; 
she was quite prepared for changes, and her 
heart was cleaving fast to Mademoiselle du 
Chesne, whose light step and nimble fingers 
defied all competition. She had heard talk of 
foreigners, but Ma'mselle kept herein perpetual 
admiration, she was so very elegant and good- 
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natured. The Lady Mary Waldron's attendant 
had a very sour aspect and high look; but 
Ma'mselle was already making them laugh in 
the housekeeper's room, with her pretty broken 
English and merry tales. 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat alone, and felt alone. 
She was expecting her son, and he was going 
to be soberly domesticated with them, at last. 
There would be no more absence from home 
as a single man, for matrimony had fixed his 
destiny; but there would still be little com- 
munion between them as mother and son. The 
gay lady was * not coming willingly to Bar- 
nardiston, and if her nature delighted in ex- 
pensive amusements, poor Hugh would have 
difficult cards to play, and the family would 
be all to pieces. Mr. Barnardiston was 
obliged to confess it would not be wise to 
have two establishments, at present. Lady 
Caroline knew nothing of housekeeping, and 
had been shamefully in debt at Brighton: 
how those debts had been paid, no one knew ; 
but it was impossible to check an extravagant 
woman, and no income could keep pace with 
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the love of squandering. Her own comfort 
must be entirely suspended by this untoward 
arrangement, but she should be hereafter 
silent upon the subject. She had reasoned, 
and reproved, and forewarned her son respect- 
ing his choice, and he only charged her as the 
cause of his marrying a Brighton prodigal ; 
so the thing was done, and the effects must 
follow. She would henceforth be as silent as 
the grave. Mrs. Mac&rlane would sympa- 
thize with her, and Hugh would often be glad 
to seek retirement in her apartments, when he 
was overpowered. As to Mr. Barnardiston, 
he seemed in a perpetual mist ; nothing could 
persuade him that my lady was not an angel, 
and that her alliance was not a ' peculiar pro- 
vidence/ It was well one was satisfied. 

At length the travellers arrived, and the 
repose of Barnardiston ended. Lady Caro- 
line entered with the air of one who had 
only quitted her native home a few weeks, 
and she astonished Mrs. Barnardiston as 
deeply as Mademoiselle Duchesne had af- 
fected Mrs. FranHyn, with her vivacity and 
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perfect presence of mind. It was impossible 
for Mrs. Barnardiston to appear the thing she 
was not. She was not glad to see Lady 
Caroline, and she could not wear the 
semblance of it. She even shrunk from pre- 
senting her hand, but it was gracefully taken, 
and kissed deferentially by her daughter, who 
congratulated herself in most courteous ex- 
pressions upon the privilege — the very high 
privilege— of claiming relationship with a 
family so universally respected. 

Mr. Barnardiston had proved himself a 
father in affection at Brighton, and she loved 
him already with a pure devotion; but she 
had not been introduced to her dearest mother 
before, and she would express a hope— oh, no, 
something more than a hope — that the tie 
between mother and daughter would be 
cemented daily by untired and dutiful atten- 
tion and obedience on her own part. 

Mrs. Barnardiston felt herself in a ' quan- 
dary.' It was a homely, but most expressive 
phrase, and none other could depict her 
feelings. She was perfectly silent, but her 
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eyes were fixed upon Lady Caroline as the 
graceful young creature poured forth her elo- 
quent harangue. She was even more attrac- 
tive than Mrs. Barnardiston had anticipated ; 
her dress, manner, and action were almost 
irresistible at first sight, while her extremely 
youthful appearance laid firmly hold of the 
matron's kindly feelings. 

But a remembrance of other days came 
over the spirit of Mrs. Barnardiston, and de- 
pressed the rising admiration. She had also 
entered that portal as a bride, with hopes as 
bright, but she could not utter them — with 
feelings as warm, but only tears revealed them. 
She could not make graceful speeches — words 
failed her. She could not turn, and compli- 
ment, and smile, as Lady Caroline did, for 
her mind was filled with solemn thoughts at 
the responsibility she had entered upon. It 
was not a moment for display ; if ever there 
was an awful season in the early days of life, 
it was when a young woman entered upon 
a fresh engagement, a new home, and a fearful 
trust. Lady Caroline acted it all very 
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well, and looked it very well, but there was 
too much 'heart's ease 7 in the affair. She 
could not tell how to answer such long sen- 
tences, or how to believe them; she was 
transfixed and mute. Mrs. Barnardiston was 
in a complete ' quandary.' 

Lady Caroline half knelt as she received 
Mr. Barnardiston's cordial benediction ; there 
was no suppressed feelings on his part — no 
kind of alarm concerning the future on his 
mind. He heartily believed every word she 
spoke, she looked so charmingly; and he 
could have staked his life every promise was 
truthfully uttered, and would be religiously 
kept. He could hardly imagine how they got 
on so long, without a daughter, at Barnar- 
diston. 

The elegant young bride had learned secret 
things, and was going to reap many honours. 
Where was Mrs. Franklyn? Where was the 
ancient housekeeper, and Silver Bell? She 
had heard of Silver Bell, and had brought 
Mm a present. Where was the good Mrs. 
Franklyn? 
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Mrs. Franklyn appeared almost sinking 
under her honours : to be so noticed by 
her ladyship— to be asked after by a lady of 
quality — and required to appear with the dear 
heart; — surely, the Lady Caroline was a 
wonder of a woman ! It was well she had 
bought a dress-cap, and thrown aside the 
dismal ruff! Mrs. Franklyn came forward 
almost trembling with Silver Bell in her arms. 
The fat terrier growled at the stranger as she 
essayed to pat him during a deep and length- 
ened curtesy on the part of his bearer. 
When the ' ancient housekeeper' rose again, 
Lady Caroline presented her offer to the 
idol. It was a collar of curious workmanship 
in silver, with a delicate silver bell depending 
from the snap. Mrs. Franklyn received a 
shock of gratitude at the sight, which restored 
her paralysed energies. She became almost 
lively in her emotions of admiration. 

" Your ladyship is munificent, indeed ! 
The dear heart will look beautiful ; don't 
be fearful, my lady — he hn no teeth; and 
only one eye — but " 
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Lady Caroline smiled, and moved grace- 
fully away. There were other little minutiae 
to be attended to. She had done her part, 
and presented her gift to the deity of Barnar- 
diston, and that disagreeable part of the show 
was ended ; she did not wish to hear of his 
inabilities. He was like most heathen idols — 
very ugly, and very useless. 

Mrs. Franklyn retired overpowered with 
surprise, and altogether enchanted with the 
interview. She was glad she had lived to see 
that day. Oh, what a blessing Mr. Hugh had 
brought home ! Her eyes had never rested 
on a more beautiful young lady ; and as to 
the collar she brought the dear heart, it 
showed what a sweet nature she possessed to 
remember him. A blessing was now come to 
the place, indeed. How happy her mistress 
would be with such a daughter-in-law, and 
what lots of people would be calling to see 
her! 

Mrs. Barnardiston looked on, and beheld 
the rapid movements of her new relative, 
divested of the halo which Mrs. Franklyn's 
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admiration placed around her ; it was play- 
acting, and she could not approve it, or reply 
to it. She could not fancy Lady Caroline ; 
she was very pretty, and she hoped her affec- 
tions were given to Hugh, but her doubts pre- 
vailed on that subject. She did not like so 
much whisking about, and such ready speech : 
she was a young widow and a Brighton stir, 
and that meant a dashing, thoughtless, care- 
less speculator; but she would keep her 
thoughts to herself — only, Mr. Barnardiston 
always told her they nodded to everybody 
through her eyes, and in her manner. She 
thought she saw a very satirical manner in the 
young lady, when she spoke to Mrs. Franklyn, 
and gave her poor dog that fine collar. Sil- 
ver Bell did not fancy her either ; he would 
have bitten her, in spite of the silver collar, if 
he had teeth, and could have reached her. 

After the first salutations were ended, Lady 
Caroline, professed a little fatigue : the 
drive had been long, and her strength some- 
what shaken by taking long walks, and visit- 
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ing many places with Hugh. She had been 
excited too, by entering her new splendid 
home, which she hoped to examine the 
following day. She had heard much of it at 
a distance, and report had not shot an arrow 
beyond bounds ; it was a magnificent place — 
her head ached a very little, and if Duchesne 
was at hand, she would gladly retire till the 
dressing-bell rang. Hugh would conduct her 
to her apartment, for dear Mrs. Barnardiston 
should remain quiet ; — she knew her dear 
mother did not like disturbance, and she 
would not allow her to be in attendance : she 
had been disturbed enough that day. Again 
the young bride saluted both parents with 
affectionate ardour, and dropping sweet sen- 
tences to each, as she took her husband's arm, 
the young couple quitted the room in exu- 
berant spirits. 

" Well, my dear, what do you say to this 
lovely creature ? I think Hugh has brought 
an improvement to the east gallery, at last. 
I never thought he would have brought us 
such a clever, bright being/' Mr. Barnar- 
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diston walked up and down the room, rubbing 
his hands with exultation, and looking every 
now and then at his lady, as if demanding 
praise for superior penetration. 

" I saw at once Lady Caroline was be- 
yond the general cast of admired women. I 
saw at once there was affection and sweetness 
of temper : no mistaking those qualities. I 
told you she was a prodigy. Did you ever 
see anything so graceful as her entrance, 
and so agreeable as her desire to please? 
Upon my soul, no actress could have roused 
one's attention more forcibly." 

" She acted remarkably well, Mr. Barnar- 
diston." 

" Such a woman as this must be taken care 
of, my dear. She will be much admired, and 
the Sussex world will expect to see something 
of her. All the families will be calling, and 
we must open Barnardiston much more than 
we have done." 

u We have always given four parties every 
year, Mr. Barnardiston/' 

" That did very well for you and me, my 

VOL. i. p 
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dear, but we are now two families, and Lady 
Caroline will lead the society about here, no 
doubt. Young people expect more amuse- 
ment, and the neighbourhood expect more 
animation from this time." 

" Just as you please, Mr. Barnardiston. I 
um glad we are to be two families, for one of 
them may retire quietly. I could not bear 
being hurried about ; it takes away my 
senses." 

" Lady Caroline will take all care off your 
hands, my dear. She will think lightly of 
these heavy burthens, and shine under them. 
I think you must own she is very captivating. 
Ah ! Hugh, my boy, we are talking of you, or 
rather the angel you have brought among us. 
Is she reposing ?" 

He had left her with Duchesne, who un- 
derstood everything : he was come to talk 
himself a little, for Caroline had rattled so 
fast, he had not been able to utter. He 
wanted to hear his mother's opinion of 
Caroline : was she not a first-rate creature ? 

Mrs. Barnardiston smiled upon her son ; 
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her smiles were real animated smiles, when he 
came before her : they lighted up a serious 
countenance into almost beauty, from their 
rarity. She confessed she admired Lady 
Caroline, aiid would love her if she made a 
good wife : all would depend upon that. 
Hugh was satisfied. 

" Then, mother, we shall be a very happy 
family — for a dearer, kinder creature does not 
exist." 

u We will talk of it this day twelvemonth^ 
Hugh." 

" But, mother, let me prepare you for a few 
customs which you must not consider offensive 
because they are not practised at Barnardiston. 
I have married a lady in high life, and it does 
not quite agree with the still life you have 
always delighted in : do not quarrel with the 
usages of present society, because you do not 
follow them. You may find Caroline neither 
so active nor regular as you have been — but 
don't think less well of her." 

" My dear Hugh, she may lie upon the sofa 

p 2 
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as long as she pleases : it is not wholesome — 
but I shall not upbraid." 

" It is not exactly in those things, mother, 
that you will be at issue. Caroline takes her 
breakfast very late, and in her own room : do 
not be offended, or consider it an insult." 

Mrs. Barnardiston endeavoured to appear 
composed : it was a sad breach of discipline- 
but she would bear much from the wife of her 
son, for peace sake. 

" Very well, my dear." 

" Caroline is not willing to give offence, 
mother ; her errors, if they can be called such, 
proceed from the example of Lord Crookstone 
upon a young susceptible heart, soon moulded 
into habits. I am afraid punctuality is not 
attended to with the care you are used to 
exact, and may expect; but have patience 
with her, and all mistakes will soon be rectified. 
I am very anxious we should all agree : so 
young a creature, totally unused to economy, 
and placed at the head of a profuse household, 
such as Lord Crookstone's, must be incompe- 
tent to guide a quiet, sober establishment 
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such as ours ; but you will soon lead her into 
order, and impart new views of domestic com- 
fort. Bear with Caroline, mother — and she 
will repay your self-denial." 

All this preamble did not promise comfort- 
able things. Barnardiston was a punctual 
place ; everything was to the moment — and it 
had ever been so. Uncertain movements, 
unpunctual meals, unsettled plans, were un- 
known there — and any derangement would 
produce confusion and annoyance. Mr. Bar- 
nardiston liked regularity, and would be ex- 
tremely discomposed if his dinner was cold, 
and the hours irregular — but she had said her 
' say/ and she should object no more. 

" Very well, my dear." 

Hugh Barnardiston was pleased and happy. 
His mother was not irritable upon the subject, 
and her manner was certainly much more calm 
than he was accustomed to observe upon such 
occasions. No doubt, Caroline had made a 
favourable impression : he was truly glad of it 
— and, after a few little skirmishes, he believed 
they should become the happiest family circle 
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in Sussex. He expressed his opinion exult- 
ingly, which met his father's perfect concur- 
rence. 

"To be sure — how can we be otherwise, 
with such a pretty creature among us ? She 
gave us an excellent dinner on the Steyne, 
and everything was hot, and pretty true to 
time, considering. A cold dinner is a bad 
affair — but, I dare say, she won't run the risk 
of a cold dinner herself. Your mother will 
teach her all that." 

Mrs. Barnardiston was not enthusiastic — 
she could not lay the flattering unction to her 
soul, that they were on the point of becoming 
the happiest family in Sussex; but she did 
say with an earnest tone and look — 

" I hope so, my dear." 

Full of spirits, and elate with victory, Hugh 
Barnardiston appeared all hope and good 
humour. He could assure his parents of his 
real pleasure in being domesticated with them, 
and his anxious desire was to see his mother 
and Caroline fast friends. He had not a fear 
it would ultimately be the case. 
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" It will be everything to Caroline, observing 
your regular mode of housekeeping, mother. 
I really feel deeply obliged by your receiving 
my angel as a guest in this nice, old-fashioned 
place, for she is quite a novice in every-day mat- 
ters. Lord Crookstone lived very expensively, 
and inoculated his lady with his own fancies. She 
will take the infection from you now. I cannot 
fancy anyone living long at Barnardiston with- 
out imbibing regular habits. A little forbear- 
ance, perhaps, on both sides, will work miracu- 
lous things. I see, sir, you have newly- 
furnished this room — very handsome. I was 
struck with the change on my entrance." 

Mr. Barnardiston had much to disclose and 
display. Eight entertaining rooms were ele- 
gantly furnished by the first upholsterer in 
London. This was a present to his daughter, 
whose taste might have rejected the old, dark, 
massive objects. They would just walk 
through the rooms before the dressing-bell 
rang. Mrs. Barnardiston declined accom- 
panying them, for the ancient landmarks^ere 
removed, and she could not tell where she 
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was, in the long range of new-fashioned furni- 
ture. She would remain till they returned. 
Mr. Barnardiston proudly conducted his son 
through the newly-decorated apartments. 
Hugh was astonished and gratified at all 
he saw. Was it possible his father had been 
so occupied in preparing pleasant things for 
them? A present to his lady? It was, 
indeed, a costly present. How Caroline would 
admire the white and gold! He dared not 
ask the cost of such a superb present. What 
did his mother think and say about it ? 

" She is not partial to change, and of course 
it hurt her mind ; but she bore it better than I 
expected. The Barnardiston ladies have never 
proved reproachful wives." 

Hugh Barnardiston passed on. Everything 
was in excellent taste, and the whole suite was 
not to be surpassed in Sussex. Caroline would 
wish to see it all lighted up now, and filled 
with company. He certainly wished his Caro- 
line was not quite so devoted to very large 
parties. He felt himself inclined to be a home 
man, and to turn to home occupations, since 
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his marriage. He was afraid his angel had 
real wings, and would often be flying to gay 
places ; but Lord Crookstone had tried to spoil 
the most affectionate heart in the world by his 
cruel, careless, and ruinous turn for expense. 
He hoped everything from a long sojourn at 
Barnardiston, for his mother was an admirable 
manager. The great bell pealed its well- 
known deep tones before the stroll through 
the entertaining rooms was concluded, and 
when the father and son re-appeared, Mrs. 
Barnardiston had retired. Hugh Barnardiston 
proceeded quickly to his apartments, to hasten 
Lady Caroline's operations. His angel took 
no note of time, and he feared lest she might 
be quietly reposing while the dinner was 
dishing up. 

It was even so. Lady Caroline was calmly 
sleeping upon the sofa, and complained of ill- 
usage at being awakened. 

" My dear Hugh, how cross ! After all the 
severe efforts of the morning, you rouse me up 
as if I had been a fat farmer's wife. King 
for Duchesne, and let me rest a little." 
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"My love, I wish to be punctual always 
in my father's house, but this day I must beg 
you to hasten for your own sake — the dinner 
bell will ring shortly, and I should be sorry 
you kept my parents waiting when they are 
so prepared to admire you." 

"Are they?" 

"Pray slip on a half-dinner dress, and 
just renew your ringlets, my love, and come 
down with me when the bell rings. Barnar- 
diston is not a dressy place. Oblige me, my 
love." 

"King for Duchesne, Hugh, and don't 
scold. I can't descend half-dressed, and I am 
fatigued to death with the morning's exertion." 

" Oblige me, dear Caroline, to day — do not 
keep my mother waiting, and distress me by 
. your want of thought." 

" Well, do get away, preaching and lectur- 
ing, and I will try to be alert. Who ever 
thinks of dining at six o'clock, and running 
down stairs like a frightened school-girl ! I 
shall break my neck, or your heart ; so ring 
for Duchesne." 
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Hugh Barnardiston rang as he was desired, 
and went heavily into his dressing-room. 
Earthly angels were provoking creatures — 
little nonsensical remarks, so amusing and 
attractive when the mind was unoccupied, 
became provoking when ill-timed — Caroline 
knew his earnest wish to comply with the 
Barnardiston customs — they were good and 
proper customs, though he had not reverenced 
them as he ought when he was single. He 
particularly wished Caroline to attract his 
mother's attention and affection by a complying 
spirit, and this inattention would be so offen- 
sive — he wished he could prevail upon her to 
make some little daily sacrifices ! 

Hastily completing his own arrangements, 
Mr. Hugh Barnardiston once more presented 
himself at his lady's dressing-room door. He 
tapped gently ; a soft voice bade him enter. 
Lady Caroline was seated, reading; her hair was 
dressed with its accustomed care, but she was 
still in her dressing gown. She smiled at her 
husband's serious expression, and closed the 
book. 
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"You are come again to plague me, 
Hugh. How dreadfully punctual you are 
here !" 

" I am very anxious you should be ready at 
the summons, my love." 

"Well, dear, Duchesne is rumbling after 
some of my things, and I shall not be long 
now. I have been reading such a sweet tale 
about something. ,, 

" You shall tell me all about it when you are 
dressed, my love/' 

" Oh, I cannot remember these things a 
moment, Hugh; I shall have forgotten 
all about it, before Duchesne clasps my 
bracelets." 

"Where is she?" 

" In the next room, I believe, but pray do 
not hurry me — surely the good people can 
wait ten minutes." 

"Pray, Caroline, oblige me by being in 
time to-day ; I have particular reasons for it. 
You know dress is not insisted upon here." 

"I am sure, Hugh, I shall die of Barnar- 
diston customs, if I am to run up and down 
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stairs like a mad thing, and dress in a given 
time every day ; but you do so beseech by 
those large eyes ! I shall not be five minutes 
when Duchesne arrives, only don't look 
cross." 

Hugh Barnardiston tried to obey, but he 
felt powerfully disturbed. It was so foolish to 
resist the usages of a home which might 
become such a happy one. It was so very 
unwise to neglect and offend, when his 
parents were so ready to receive and cherish 
their new relation. If Caroline would only 
think a little ! 

Lady Barnardiston conceived she was making 
extraordinary despatch, when she laid down 
her volume; she was now only waiting for 
Duchesne. What could she do if Duchesne 
tarried? She was hunting out the proper 
appliances, she supposed, perhaps searching 
for a ribbon — Duchesne was immensely par- 
ticular; but surely the good people would 
wait ten minutes. As to 'thinking/ no one 
got anything but trouble by that operation ; 
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the happiest people were those who never 
encumbered themselves by thinking. 

Hugh Barnardiston dared not quit the 
presence of his ' angel;' she would be sure 
to resume her reading, or fall into conversation 
with Duchesne, totally forgetful of time and 
place. He was aware her gentle nature never 
contemplated giving offence, but she did not 
sufficiently consider what was prudential ; he 
should liked to have been a quarter of an hour 
in the drawing-room before dinner, but that 
was out of the question; he must annoy 
Caroline with repeated expostulations, or she 
would hardly get any dinner at all. 

Mrs. Barnardiston had not wasted many 
minutes in changing her costume. She had 
doffed her dark grey silk robe, and, to use her 
own term, 'huddled on* a brown satin, to 
compliment my lady, and was at her post ten 
minutes after the bell had sounded. She was 
wishing to see her son, and converse with him 
a little before dinner, but the fashions of the 
new and old world did not blend. People had 
learned to stand before the looking-glass a 
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very long time, and contemplate their persons. 
She supposed my lady did so, and it was not 
altogether to be wondered at, for she had 
certainly a very good-looking face. She 
hoped the inside was as faultless as the 
outward form, and all would be well — but 
she had her private shadows of evil upon 
that head. 

Mr. Bamardiston was a very little later 
than usual, but he confessed he wished to do 
things out of the common way, and had 
arrayed himself in his dress suit. Some- 
thing was due to a fine lady daughter; he 
had scented his pocket-handkerchief with 
orange flower — this had detained him some 
minutes ; he was longing to see his handsome 
daughter-in-law, and supposed they were all 
assembled. He was somewhat surprised at 
their delay, only Lady Caroline had com- 
plained of fatigue, but a good dinner would 
soon refresh her, and they should all become 
intimately acquainted after a few glasses of 
wine. As the time glided by, Mr. Barnar- 
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diston became slightly uneasy; he liked 
punctuality at meals, and wondered what 
the young people were about. Could Lady 
Caroline be ill ? Mr. Barnardiston poked the 
fire, patted Silver Bell, and re-seated himself; 
it wanted only three minutes to dinner by 
his watch— he hoped the dinner hour would 
never be overlooked — six o'clock was a very 
proper hour for country families who con- 
sidered their servants; it allowed them time 
to do everything quietly. When the dinner- 
bell gave notice not a moment was to be lost 
— he grew fidgetty. 

"My dear, what is to be done? — these 
young ones don't consider we are hungry and 
punctual. Hugh must remember it, though. 
I hope Lady Caroline will not forget the din- 
ner hour, and then we shall never find fault 
with high life." 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat perfectly silent, but 
she was not asleep. She only meant to let 
everything ' speak for itself.' She could not 
soothe Mr. Barnardiston's fidgets by saying 
what she did not believe ; she was sure this 
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was only the beginning of troubles, and there 
was a plentiful store laying up for them. The 
door opened, and dinner was announced, but 
the bride and bridegroom had not appeared. 
Something must have happened; but five 
minutes were allowed — five minutes would, 
perhaps, bring the young couple in sight, and 
the soup would cool a little, — they would wait 
.five minutes. 

Steps and voices were heard upon the grand 
staircase, and Lady Barnardiston appeared, 
leaning upon her husband's arm, chatting very 
agreeably. She admired the stairs, the pic- 
tures, and the great hall, and wished to stop 
and examine them all, only Hugh hurried her 
on so quickly. She hoped her admiration had 
not kept them waiting very long. 

Mr. Barnardiston's fidgets were all over; 
Lady Caroline looked so handsome, and was 
so stylishly arrayed, it was impossible to feel 
fidgetty. He was astonished at Hugh's luck 
in securing such a prize ; and there must be 
immense allowance made for a little occasional 
irregularity, in such a very fine woman. He 
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bowed and smiled, as he offered his arm to 
the bride to lead her into the dining-room. 
Mrs. Barnardiston became the portion of her 
son, who pressed her arm gently as they 
moved forwards ; his face was flushed, and he 
spoke a little nervously. 

" Poor Caroline was very fatigued, mother, 
and rather overslept herself. This made us 
both a little late ; but my angel is not strong, 
and Lord Crookstone never much regarded 
regular hours. I hope she will recover here, 
and take to rural amusements. She wishes to 
please, so you will allow for her long-rooted 
little eccentricities, won't you? Koine was 
not built in a day." 

" I suppose not, my dear." 

" When a person is very anxious to please, 
she will be sure to succeed. I am very 
pleased to know she desires to give no trou- 
ble, or interfere with any custom, where she is 
domiciled. She may make a few mistakes at 
first, but I know you will give her credit for 
the best intentions. 1 never knew a kinder 
heart. How good the Barnardiston cookery 
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smells, still. Come, here are four of us now ; 
it looks a little livelier than it used to do, does 
it not, mother ?" 

" I don't know, my dear ; I was very con- 
tent with my husband and son, when I had 
both with me." 



Q 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Lady Babnardiston considered herself to have 
fallen among thieves. She was sure, from 
the stern, resolute kind of expression in Mrs. 
Barnardiston's countenance, that her own 
light heart was going to be robbed of its 
peace, and her intentions robbed of their 
fruition. The very way the old lady sat in 
her chair had a threatening aspect; and, 
though she could mould her father-in-law into 
any form she pleased, it would require some 
address to gain her good graces. There was 
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a look of suspicion about her which was very 
disagreeable, and there would be some labour 
necessary to remove it. She must watch her 
likings and dislikings, and play into them. 
She played 'good* to poor Catharine, who 
was rather serious, and won her regard, — only 
she sometimes forgot herself, and then such 
very righteous folks shook their heads, but 
that was all. She never minded Catharine's 
shake of the head, but there was something 
in the old lady's eyes she could not get away 
from. Those eyes watched her all through 
the dull process of dining, and her particular 
civilities to the odious dog failed to soften 
their expression. She had entered the dullest 
family in England, she was quite sure ; and, 
though she would try all her powers to achieve 
a quiet change in the Barnardiston administra- 
tion, yet she wotild not give way. She had 
married to be rich and gay, and a conventual 
life would not suit her ; if every day's dinner 
was to be as dull as the ' reception ' meal, she 
must dine in Brighton, or in her own apart- 
ments ; the heavy tone of dinner-table conver- 
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sation at Barnardiston would never do. Even 
the good-natured host lost his pleasant man- 
ner, and got into long Sussex stories. What 
was it to her, who attended the stupid meet- 
ings at Lewes? Who was Sir Walter, and 
the Admiral ? She had never heard of their 
names in London. Two Dominies in Sussex, 
she supposed. She must whisper to Hugh 
that all that sort of thing was insufferable. 

Certainly the dinner proved a failure ; not 
one of the parties felt at ease, and they ad- 
journed to an equally solemn refreshment of 
tea and coffee. Mr. Barnardiston could not 
unravel the mystery; he had intended it to 
be very pleasant, but, in his happiest endea- 
vours to amuse, he perceived his daughter-in- 
law suppressing a yawn. She was, no doubt, 
fatigued, and, of course, everything was 
strange: but he hoped better things, when 
the pure air and quiet of Barnardiston should 
take effect. Such a very pretty woman must 
be a blessing, and her smiles were worth a 
little trouble and patience ; she had a pecu- 
liarly sweet smile, and he had always con- 
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sidered a sweet smile very bewitching. The 
morrow would bring rest, and, of course, the 
pretty smiles. 

Mrs. Barnardiston had not enjoyed her din- 
ner, — but she had silently relinquished all 
enjoyments from the moment the ' play acting' 
began in the morning. Her son had married 
to please himself, not his mother, and she 
hoped his happiness might know no diminu- 
tion, but her own was blighted now. If they 
were indeed to live together any time, one 
must give way, and that would be herself, for 
she hated altercation. She fancied my lady 
did not like Silver Bell, in spite of her enco- 
miums, and the poor dog growled at her 
through his fine silver collar whenever she 
spoke to him. However, they would have 
their own suite of apartments, and need only 
meet at stated times ; but the comfort of 
everything would vanish for ever. 

Coffee was achieved in almost profound 

silence. Lady Barnardiston was mnuyie, and 

' she did not exert herself to be agreeable. She 

would have thrown aside every impediment to 
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ihine in a crowd, or to obtain some desired 
end— but all was over, in that way, for the 
present. She had gained a wealthy establish* 
ment — her debts had been discharged — and 
she was suddenly become an inmate in a mag- 
nificent sort of a place, where the comforts of 
life abounded. So far, all was well. She 
would try to while away the months which 
must elapse before the London season re-com- 
menced — in sleeping, and recruiting at Brigh- 
ton, and perhaps teasing old Mr. Barnardiston 
into new*fangling the gardens; but as to 
giving her attention to housekeeping, she 
begged to decline the whole concern. She 
had no intention to become an economist — 
she knew nothing about butchers 9 and grocers' 
affairs, and hated accounts. If the Barnar- 
diston people would attend to the commissariat, 
she would undertake to find an army of con* 
sumers. There were many agreeable men, 
whom she meant to invite, when she had 
arranged her plans, and they would re-organize 
Barnardiston Court. 
When the servants withdrew, Mr. Barnar- 
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diston wished to ' draw out ' his pretty daugh- 
ter by other stratagems. Her heart and 
attention were not given to Sussex affairs — 
but he would discourse about London. He 
was well acquainted with its amusements, and 
acquainted, too, with the names and characters 
of distinguished persons ; he would talk to her 
of well-known scenes — and, surely, her sweet 
smiles would return. The opera must attract 
her notice, and she would be plunged in re- 
freshing recollection. But he was surprised and 
disappointed. Lady Barnardiston loved music, 
but not out of the opera-house ; she liked 
society, but not out of London or Brighton ; 
she admired all the public characters that 
season, but old faces were grown dull, and she 
was only vegetating till a new season called 
out novelties to arouse fatigued attention. 
Country towns were deplorable things, which 
die never entered. 

Mr. Barnardiston felt disconcerted. He 
feared the tastes of his handsome daughter-in- 
law would be often opposed to their own, and 
must sometimes jar with their established 
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usages. He was not prepared to find Lady 
Caroline's energies so jaded by dissipation, 
that the precincts of Barnardiston would only 
prove a place to * vegetate ' in, till the season 
of gaiety rolled round again. However, he 
would have patience, and hope the Best : Mrs. 
Barnardiston must not know the nature of 
their conversation, for it would check every 
desire on her part to be friendly — and a little 
domestic quiet might alter many of her senti- 
ments. She was a lady of rank, the widow 
of a spendthrift nobleman — much allowance 
was necessary, and her sweet disposition might 
safely be trusted. He could not forget how 
elegantly he had been entertained on the 
Steyne, and how charmingly she had guided 
him through the honours of the Hotel Har- 
dinge. Those delightful spirits would rally 
again, after a few days' rest, and she would 
prove the comfort of their existence. 

Lady Barnardiston declined playing whist. 
She really knew so little about it, her eyes could 
not keep open without a considerable stake: 
jshe never could play whist without the excite- 
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ment of a large stake. Four people sitting 
down to sixpenny or half-crown whist, must 
indubitably fall asleep. She was sleepy 
already,, from fatigue. While they were all 
talking so pleasantly, she would just enjoy a 
siesta, and wish them good-night for a few 
moments. 

Hugh Bamardiston broke away from his 
mother, to fly towards the sofa : he offered his 
arm to his lady, and besought her to shake off 
slumber. 

" Take a little turn with me, Caroline, and 
it will pass away : do not give way to slumber, 
my love, but exert yourself : let us take a 
turn in the hall/' 

" Oh, Hugh, how cross you are !" 

" Nonsense, Caroline, the hall is a blaze of 
cheerful light, and the pictures will look well ; 
let us walk and examine them a little." 

" I never look at pictures out of the exhi- 
bitions, Hugh." 

" Well, dear, come with me, for I have a 
few words to say." 

" I won't hear lectures, Hugh," 
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" I am not going to leGture, Caroline ; do 
oblige me.' 9 

" How very disagreeable ! " 

Her ladyship rose unwillingly and slowly, 
but she granted the little boon : it was un- 
graciously bestowed, but eagerly received. 
The ' headstrong' Hugh Barnardiston felt 
very grateful for this little shadow of obedience, 
which he could toot have enforced ; Caroline 
had disarmed him of all authority — he had 
laid all that at her feet, and must never hope 
to resume it again. Hugh Barnardiston's 
weapons in future would be forbearance and 
patient authority ; any other procedure would 
be laughed down, or silently defied. The 
little whispered dialogue did not reach the 
ears of the parents, but it was a scene which 
spoke forcibly to Mrs. Barnardiston's heart. 
Her eyes observed the expression of earnest 
anxiety in the attitude and countenance of her 
son, and she was perfectly aware of the half 
sulky t half angry compliance on the part of his 
lady. What could be expected from a 
Brighton star ? 
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The young couple announced their intention 
of promenading a few moments. "Caroline 
was a little sleepy from fatigue, but a turn in 
the fine old hall would revive her," and Hugh 
Barnardiston would point out a few of the 
best historical paintings, to rouse her attention. 
Mr. Barnardiston rather wished to be of the 
party, but a pressure of the arm, gave notice 
to the young husband, his father's presence 
was not desirable. Hugh waved the little 
hint. 

" I shall just shew Caroline a picture or 
two, sir, and return directly : it is the walk 
chiefly I wish her to attempt for a little while : 
we shall be back immediately." 

Lady Barnardiston admired the hall. It 
would be a really grand place, well fitted with 
lively faces and lively sounds, but just then 
it was only suited for a lying in state. 

" Which is the route to my room, Hugh ?— 
half-a-mile of gallery will be walk enough, and 
I wish it to terminate in my own rooms." 

Hugh Barnardiston was uneasy. 

"Not yet, dearest. I am so anxious you 
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should make a favourable impression. Pray 
make me happy by conforming to hours while 
we are here. I wish, dear, you could have 
obliged my father by undertaking a game 
of whist. It might have been a stupid affair, 
but it would have been so kindly taken." 

" Oh, Hugh ! don't expect me to get into 
such scrapes ! Play whist for simple amuse- 
ment ! Why, I should be expected to sit 
down every evening for my pains, and that 
would be beyond the powers of humanity. I 
cannot begin such dull folly. Of course they 
don't expect human sacrifices at Barnar- 
diston!" 

" My parents are so disposed to admire 
you, Caroline, pray do not be petulant with 
them!" 

" I shall not be petulant if they are not 
exigiante, Hugh. I am not a school-girl just 
entering life, who must be taught her lessons 
every day with the rod flourished over her 
head. You know it was offensive to yourself, 
or you would not have become a Brighton 
man. I mean to stop all disagreeables in the 
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beginning. Pray do not ask me to become 
one of the family whist players, or I shall 
certainly bounce. Cannot I get away now for 
the night ?" 

" I beseech you, Caroline, to consider my 
feelings." 

" Now don't look as if I was Sultan of the 
East, ordering the bow-string; I only want 
my own way, and that is easily conceded. 
I never can be mixed up with the old fashions 
of the past generation, and when that fact is 
established, we shall understand one another, 
and avoid collision. Will a convent bell ring 
us all to prayers, Hugh ?" 

" How nonsensical you are, Caroline." 

" I don't understand the habits of these 
great abbey-looking places. Long prayers 
and long whist are dreadful concerns, which 
flesh and blood cannot away with. Don't ask 
me to conform to old world notions, and then 
I promise not to be saucy. I wish I was in 
Berkeley Square!" 

Hugh Barnardiston sighed. He was mar- 
ried, and had married an angel : but he 
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lamented bis angel did not love peaceful 
places. His own marriage drew him towards 
the home of his early days with renewed 
affection, and now he had secured his prize, 
he felt strongly inclined to ' settle down.' He 
did not beKeve he ever courted gaiety for its 
own sake, but his mind was unoccupied, and 
he felt a want of some undefined object to 
engross his thoughts, and concentrate all his 
wishes. Barnardiston was a home where he 
was cherished, and his mother had 'watched 
over him most affectionately through the 
perils of youth, but his manhood broke away 
from maternal restraint to seek happiness 
under other forms. Barnardiston was a home 
of luxury, but to him it appeared a prison. 
What was a large estate to him without any 
ties ? His father enjoyed a magnificent home, 
for it was ornamented with an affectionate wife, 
and a son to inherit his name and honours. 
He might truly write himself a happy man. 
But it was not so with himself; he sought 
for substantial happiness, but it was not found 
within the limits of the property — London did 
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not offer it. He sought it there earnestly, 
but vainly. He bowed to fair creatures in the 
Parks, and was N regular in attendance at all 
public places, but it escaped his search. 

Brighton had been long his theatre of action, 
and he certainly esteemed it far more than his 
hereditary possessions ; but happiness, even 
there, eluded his grasp, till the brilliant Vis- 
countess Crookstone caught up every thought, 
and seized her willing captive. Now he dis- 
covered the precious things which were to 
insure worldly felicity. How was it he had 
been so long in discerning them ? A lovely 
wife — a sweet companion — a true friend — a 
highly gifted woman — all condensed in one 
superlatively admirable creature — bow blessed 
was his portion in winning the Brighton 
beauty ! From the moment of his marriage, 
Barnardiston rose in his estimation. Here 
was a jewel to establish within its ample set- 
ting, and enhance its value ; here was a lovely 
creature to smile upon his improvements, and 
shine amidst its luxuries. He felt himself 
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now, indeed, the heir of Barnardiston, and 
the sunbeams of his fancy rested upon it. 
He felt, already, there was no such place in 
the wide world as Barnardiston, and there, in 
future, his affections would be. If his own 
Caroline would but enjoy it with him ! He 
began to fear her tastes were not in country 
places. But he was loved — his beautiful 
partner had accepted, and married him ; there- 
fore, her affections would cling round his 
home, and they must all be happy together. 
Lady Caroline heard the sigh, and perceived 
her husband's thoughts were wandering ; how 
very foolish some people were ! — but she must 
attack that nonsense, before it grew into a 
principle. She would not allow Hugh to sink 
down into his mother's character, and become 
riveted to one spot. She liked her husband 
very well, but she never meant to give way to 
dulness. She could not live with a dull man. 
Her plans were laid in a moment. She looked 
so smiling and innocent as she fixed her eyes 
upon her husband, and hung fondly upon his 
arm! 
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" I have a little fancy just darted into my 
mind, Hugh ; but I . must go to Papa Barnar- 
diston about it." 

" What is it, my love ? My father will 
never resist those pleading eyes ; tell me your 
fancy/' 

" No, no ; I am going to Papa Barnardiston 
to whisper my wish, so you must follow me." 

Away flew the bride, light as thistledown, 
through the spacious old hall, till she gained 
the door of the sitting-room. Hugh Barnar- 
diston followed his lady in admiration and 
astonishment. What was become of her 
fatigue, her listlessness ? Was there ever 
such a lovely, unaccountable, dear creature? 
How she would win all hearts with her affec- 
tionate little oddities ! His father would 
dote upon her. 

When Hugh Barnardiseon entered the room, 
Lady Caroline was on one knee before his 
father, her arm thrown round his neck, as he 
bent to listen to the fair petitioner. It was a 
remarkable pretty picture, and he paused to 
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enjoy it Mr. Barnardiston appeared com- 
pletely overpowered and enchanted : a pretty 
daughter clinging to him, and asking a favour 
so eloquently and fondly — it was granted, 
even to the half of his property. The hall to 
be lighted up ? — and the entertaining rooms, 
too ? Did she wish to see the effect of the 
whole in a blaze of light ? — It should be done. 
There should be an illumination to grace her 
entrance ; for a fairer jewel had never entered 
Sussex. Let Prout have orders instantly to 
light up the whole range of the Barnardiston 
apartments ! 

Lady Caroline felt the power of this little 
theatrical movement upon her object, and 
delighted in its success — she turned towards 
Mrs. Barnardiston and repeated the attractive 
attitude. How could she gaze coldly upon 
such a creature ? It was inexplicable to her 
husband and son. What could cause such a 
resolution to remain untouched, when a lovely 
woman, now the daughter of her house — the 
wife of her only child — knelt before her, and 
seemed to plead so earnestly for her atten- 
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tion ? It was cruel — it was so wantonly 
cruel! 

Mr. Barnardiston considered it his duty to 
be peculiarly alert in neutralizing his lady's 
want of feeling — he had received politeness 
from Lady Caroline ; he never could forget the 
entertainment prepared for him on the Steyne. 
It was an excellent dinner, very hot and 
pretty true to time, considering. He was 
pleased at her anxiety to see the rooms illu- 
minated—no doubt she was much struck with 
the appearance of the place, and it was natural 
to wish to see the entertaining rooms in their 
festive garb. He was delighted with her 
pretty anxiety. Mrs. Barnardiston never ex- 
pressed a desire to behold such a sight when 
he brought her a bride into Barnardiston, but 
then people did not all feel alike. She had 
been a very obedient kind wife, but not a 
Lady Caroline Barnardiston. 

Hugh Barnardiston beheld his mother's 
reserved manner with secret chagrin. He was 
grieved to perceive her reluctance in adopting 
the wife of his choice, as her child. Had she 
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such inveterate prejudice against her, because 
her rank and beauty brought down upon her 
innocent head, the appellation of the Brighton 
star? Was Caroline to be slighted because 
she had not been born in Sussex, or edu- 
cated at Lewes? Surely his mother would 
regret her objections, when time had deve- 
loped the virtues and gentle nature of his 
Caroline. He should be silent for a season, 
and then if his innocent wife failed to conci- 
liate the affection so needful to her daily 
comfort, he must withdraw her from Bar- 
nardiston. 

Lady Caroline certainly felt ' Mamma Bar- 
nardiston' was less exciteable than those 
around her, but she was not disconcerted. 
Her aim was to provide amusement, and while 
she held the gentlemen submissive to her rule, 
she would allow the lady all latitude. Stern 
looks never discomposed her ; she was rather 
amused by them. She had gained her point 
with 'Papa/ and l Mamma f might look as 
sulky as she pleased. She had always obtained 
her own way by fondling and i sugar doses/ 
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and perseverance wonld win the old lady at 
last. Her whole bearing was certainly like a 
woman of condition, and her face rather agree- 
able, but the ' dash of vinegar ' ruined all. It 
would not however interfere with her little 
plans, and inventions as long as she held the 
key of Barnardiston in her hand, and that was 
surrendered to her on the Steyne virtually, 
when her debts were paid. 

Lady Caroline's fatigue had vanished, 
and her sense of weariness exchanged for excite- 
ment, as she perambulated the hall, leaning 
on the arm of her husband and ' Papa. 1 She 
looked around with an air of satisfaction and 
pride. 

" Really, I heard much of this place at 
Brighton, but I considered it half invention* 
I was not aware of its superb outline, much 
less of its filling up. How really tasteful ! 
How came you to understand the graceful 
and the gay, my dear sir ? Why, here is a 
woman's eye and a man's hand combined ! I 
never knew this — no one knew it — for Bar- 
nardiston has had a conventual reputation. 
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Whatever was progressing in Sussex, silence 
rested upon Barnardiston. This must not be. 
Barnardiston must take its proper position. 
How those rooms would be improved, if a 
crowd of live creatures were admiring them 
as we are doing now. My dear Hugh, are 
you not entranced ?" 

" My love, I do admire two things greatly : 
my father's excellent taste, and your enjoy- 
ment of it." 

" I do indeed enjoy it, and I wish others to 
enjoy it with me. I never was a selfish being; 
I wish all Sussex to partake my pleasure. 
Surely, my dear sir, I am not to walk through 
this palace alone, when its beauties deserve 
the commendation of the whole county. Let 
all Sussex view this noble edifice." 

Mr. Barnardiston felt extremely elated ; his 
taste was warmly approved by his pretty 
daughter, who understood those things, and 
had lived among the high things of the land. 
To be sure, he had not much to do in the 
selection of furniture, or there might have 
been some sad mistakes ; but he had chosen 
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the first upholsterer, and paid the first price, 
so he had a large share in the praise by right 
of purchase. He was glad Lady Caroline 
had expressed a wish to see it lighted up; 
the effect was beautifuL He would order the 
household to appear, that they might say and 
see how brilliant Baxnardiston Court looked 
with modern modes of giving light. 

Prout therefore received orders to summon 
the servants into the hall. Lady Caroline 
was all life and energy at the proposal. 

" Delightful ! It will add to the effect. 
Where is Mamma Barnardiston ? I do so 
wish her to come and look at all this. Hugh, 
dear, pray prevail upon her to come ; go for 
her, she will come to please you" 

Hugh departed to fulfil his mission; he 
found his mother reading, but she arose at her 
son's wish, and consented to accompany him, 
though she had no pleasurable feelings in the 
matter. It was all changed, and she could 
not admire the novelties of modern taste ; 
but, if he and his father were satisfied, she 
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would not complain. She did not think her 
presence would enliven the scene. 

" My dear mother, Caroline could not enjoy 
it without you ; I am sent by her to entreat 
your presence; you do not understand her 
character. I do hope you will esteem her 
devoted unselfish nature, as it deserves. She 
longs to be loved." 

Mrs. Barnardiston made no reply, but she 
took the arm of her only child, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. Her attention was 
startled at the blaze which met her eye, as 
she emerged from the sitting-room into the 
hall. She could not help an exclamation of 
surprise and admiration, which delighted her 
companion. 

"Now, mother, you confess the improve- 
ment, by signs unequivocal." 

"It is a wonderful change, my dear; I 
hardly know where I am. The light is very 
brilliant, and I can see distinctly up the 
staircase. Bless me — what a change it has 
made!" 
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" You will soon allow changes are great im- 
provements in these days." 

" Plenty of light is good for failing sight, 
my dear; I see all the portraits very dis- 
tinctly — and the light up the stairs is wonder- 
ful." 

Mrs. Barnardiston lingered to observe the 
new effect. The increased light was extremely 
welcome; she almost wondered it had not 
been thought of before ; two lamps were not 
sufficient for the hall — and, in future, there 
should be a larger supply. What was Mrs. 
Franklyn wanting ? 

Mrs. Franklyn was only obeying the sum- 
mons announced by Mr. Prout. She was 
advancing with Miss Duchesne, while Prout 
was conducting a little band of officials in the 
rear. They were all in a kind of ecstacy at 
the grand illumination. Mrs. Franklyn con- 
fessed herself quite subdued : she had never 
expected to see such flaring-up in Barnar- 
diston ; but the Lady Caroline would 
admire the rooms, and consider them of a 
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pretty size — even after such places as Windsor 
Castle. 

The sight of a group of respectful domestics 
was agreeable, as Lady Caroline returned into 
the hall, from her tour of inspection, with Mr. 
Barnardiston. They had formed into a small 
compact body, under the shadow of the grand 
staircase, and were too shy to come out into 
bold relief — but still they were live creatures, 
and Duchesne was in the midst. It was 
pleasant, after the dull dinner party, to see 
even humble faces, and humble admiration. 
She beckoned Duchesne forward. The 
foreigner advanced with perfect ease, and 
made her obeisance with unconcern, which 
petrified Mrs. Franklyn: she should have 
fallen to the ground at such a signal Lady 
Caroline ordered her to move her com- 
panions into little companies. 

"Make them into little detachments, and 
send them into different places, Duchesne — 
I wish to see the effect of groupings in this 
place." 
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Duchesne understood her orders, and was 
quite equal to her task. In a few moments 
the square was broken, and the footmen filed 
off into separate quarters, each accompanied 
by a lady of the household ; Mr. Prout and 
Mrs. Franklyn alone withstood orders. It 
was impossible to draw them into manoeuvres 
in the presence of a lady of title, but they 
looked extremely well, and in good keeping, 
at the foot of the stairs. Lady Caroline 
was satisfied and amused. 

" There, Duchesne — now let them all 
huddle together again, if they wish it ; I see 
the size of the hall, by your pigmy appear- 
ance." She flew back to Mr. Barnaxdiston. 

" It is impossible such a place as this should 
be almost unknown in Sussex. My dear sir, 
you will surely throw open this palace for the 
Christmas holidays ! How I long to see it 
filled with the ilite of Sussex. It is due to 
your station — is it not, Hugh ?" 

There was no dissentient voice lifted up. 
Mr. Barnardiston loved society, and Hugh 
had given token of his taste by taking lodg- 
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ings at Brighton. Mrs. Barnardiston had 
not been appealed to. Lady Caroline saw 
her advantage, and pursued it. She placed 
her arm within Mr. Barnardiston's, and drew 
him a little apart. 

" I want to ask you a great favour, and yet 
it is to honour you more than myself." 

" I believe you. What is it ?" 

"Nay, the promise first. Will you grant 
it me?" 

" I can refuse you nothing. What am I to do?" 

" Promise me to keep Christmas in the good 
old style at Barnardiston." 

" Will you take all the trouble off my 
hands?" 

" I will undertake everything. I will en- 
gage to talk, write invitations, receive, and 
.amuse, to do you honour." 

" Then I suppose I must give you a carte 
blanche." 

" Dear, good Papa Barnardiston, this is 
delightful ! Now this beautiful place will be 
appreciated, and all will be happy. How 
could you suppose you were to be buried here, 
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when your position entitles you to foremost 
rank among the Sussex families ? It will be 
a glorious Christmas, and I shall be the hap- 
piest creature in the world." 

Lady Caroline looked all vivacity. How 
changed in one short hour. The wearied ex- 
pression was gone, and the siesta postponed. 
Everything was seen under new auspices. 
The first step was gained, and perseverance 
must win all the strong places. Barnardiston 
would soon wear another appearance, and she 
should have fine scope for her prolific fancy. 
She disliked stillness, and must be at some- 
thing to prevent stagnation. The elder Bar- 
nardiston she should soon ' twirl round her 
thumb,' and as to his lady, her suspicious 
looks would not affect her in the least. She 
must expect modern fashions, and prepare for. 
many changes. She could not be silly enough 
to suppose her son's wife was likely to follow 
customs which might be amazingly elegant in 
the days of the Heptarchy, but were obsolete 
at the present time. She was determined to 
be blind and deaf to all Mamma Barnardiston's 
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serious looks and short remarks, and pursue 
her own little innocent amusements. 

Mr. Barnardiston was enraptured with his 
fair daughter, and lent himself most agreeably 
to all her plans. Her flashing eyes bewildered 
him, and there was a fond, affectionate manner, 
which dressed up her words, and rendered it 
impossible to object to her wishes. She cer- 
tainly was the most fascinating creature he 
had ever seen. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent by Lady Caroline in the highest 
spirits, moving from one apartment to ano- 
ther, in full flow of talk with her two admiring 
companions. Mrs. Barnardiston retired early ; 
she was not so sensible of her daughter's merits 
as her husband; she could not cherish bril- 
liant hopes of the future as he did, or believe, 
with her poor dear Hugh, that she was to be a 
blessing to all around her, and the luminary of 
calm Barnardiston. She would offer no oppo- 
sition to any of their arrangements, to create 
annoyance now — all she meant to insist upon 
was, that she might not be included in the 
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disturbances which were approaching. She 
never could bear much gaiety in her youth, 
and as age was stealing upon her, she was 
still more averse to it. She should take refuge 
in her own apartments from the coming tem- 
pest. Mrs. Franklyn waited upon her lady as 
usual, but she had evidently been refreshed 
by the incidents of the day, and her tone 
of voice was almost sprightly as she com- 
mented upon them. Her admiration of her 
ladyship equalled that of Mr. Barnardiston. 

" Oh, ma'am, that dear lady has stolen all 
our hearts; nothing can exceed the sweet 
pretty collar, she was so kind as to bring the 
dear heart, and the beautiful lighting up was a 
thing never expected ; but a lady of her quality 
of course understands all those off-hand things. 
How the sweet young lady is enjoying it, 
and talking so to the gentlemen ! I think, 
ma'am, we may say a blessing is come to this 
house : Mr. Prout is almost beside himself." 
"I am very sleepy, Mrs. Franklyn." 
" I daresay, ma'am. You have had a 
vol. i. s 
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great deal of pleasure, and pleasure tires as 
well as dulness: Miss Duchesne prophecies 
we shall all grow young again, in less than 
six months, for her mistress loves continual 
amusement, and is very lively." 

" I hope you will see everything is right 
before you retire, Mrs. Franklyn. Pray tell 
Prout to be careful in extinguishing the lamps, 
and don't set the house on fire." 

"Oh, ma'am, no! I heard master give 
Prout orders to put out the lights, as I came 
along the west gallery, because it was getting 
very late. The dear lady was hanging 
so prettily on his arm, I just stood a moment 
to admire it, and master did look so pleasant.' 9 

" Put Silver Bell into his bed, Mrs. Frank- 
lyn, and then I will wish you good night." 

Mrs. Franklyn performed the usual cere- 
monies, and Silver Bell was arranged in his 
nightly order : she would have lingered still, 
to dilate upon the sweet vivacity of the bride, 
but her lady was evidently weary, and wished 
for rest. She therefore retired to think upon 
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her own share in the Barnardiston honours. 
A lady in her own right was now married into 
the family, and she would relieve her mistress, 
perhaps, from much of the cares of receiving 
company. As to herself, she could lift up her 
head now, as high as the Lady Mary 
Waldron's maid. Miss Duchesae wished 
her to appear in more modern garments, and 
had politely offered her some very elegant 
patterns, which came from Paris, but she did 
not like to adopt them just then, lest Mr. 
Prout should laugh at her. However, there 
was a time of gaiety coming, and no one 
could say what great things were coming to 
pass at Barnardiston. Dear Mr. Hugh would 
become a family man, and there would be the 
Lady Caroline Barnardiston asking great people 
from London, and all the rooms would be in re- 
quest very soon. She hoped the honourable 
young ladies would come among them. The 
young bride would not be happy long without 
her daughters, and it would be delightful to have 
the nursery employed again. She longed to 

s 2 
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see the two honourable infants deposited 
there. She should be quite happy when the 
honourable Misses Crookstone arrived at 
Barnardiston. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The following morning was a season of re- 
action. Lady Caroline did not rise to break- 
fast, for her dreams had been yery brilliant 
dreams, and she imagined herself the nuclei 
of a throng of admirers in London, eadwrtn 
ing, and being enchanted. It was awful to 
wake, and only to realize Baraardiston i& its 
gloom and dull decorum. She could not pos- 
sibly rise to drink tea and coffee fro»a *#me 
shop in Lewes, and eat lumps of bread and 
butter, while Mamma Barnardiston sat looking 
daggers. She nmst try to ?Qp®se again, and 
Duchesne would bring her tray as usual. $ht 
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supposed the illumination of the preceding 
evening had produced gay dreams, and now 
she must do penance for the enjoyment. It 
was a peculiar trait in her character and 
feelings, that she could not endure inaction ; a 
life of activity was necessary to her very 
existence, and if she had not lively continual 
enjoyment, she certainly should be ill. Her 
husband endeavoured to prove how much the 
practice of earlier rising would brace her 
spirits, but Lady Caroline was indignant. 

" You have such country notions, Hugh, I 
cannot become a farmer's wife." 

" My love, you dislike inaction, and I am 
only suggesting that remaining in your bed 
till noon, is increasing the evil." 

" You have a curious cross-grained way of 
beating down all my remarks, Hugh. I am 
not able to endure heavy bodily fatigue ; but 
I daresay you fancy a long walk in the mud 
at six o'clock every morning, would do me 
good." 

" You are a perverse, naughty thing, Caro- 
line." 
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"I know somebody who is very cross." 

" I wish you would oblige me by breakfast- 
ing with my parents. You know the Barnar- 
diston customs may be antique, but they are 
simple and healthful." 

" I dare say they are ; but we shall agree 
better in pursuing our different fancies, and 
meeting at dinner like sensible people. What 
could I do here, if I breakfasted early ?" 

"Surely, you would find some employ- 
ment." 

" Indeed, you mistake, Mr. Hugh ; I should 
yawn myself to death. I like mental activity, 
and that alone produces bodily action ; but a 
dull routine is unbearable." 

" You make me very uncomfortable, Caro- 
line." 

" Do not worry me, then, with cross lec- 
tures ; you know I cannot bear scolding." 

Alas, poor Hugh Barnardiston ! He was 
too fond of his wayward pretty wife to con- 
tend. She had been spoiled, and she would 
expect to be humoured still. She was a petu- 
lant, dear naughty creature in some things ; 
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but it was the fault of her education. Beau- 
ties were always a little petulant, and few had 
such intrinsic worth as his own darling. He 
must endeavour to excuse her absence at the 
breakfast-table, and hope better things in 
future. He would really insist upon an effort 
on her part to assimilate with the usages of 
his home, and then all things would proceed 
smoothly ; but the change would be very gra- 
dual ojn Caroline's part, she had been so 
indulged. 

Hugh Barnardiston had many regrets, but 
they would never be uttered in public, and must 
be struggled against in private. He was now a 
married man, and the love of home was resum- 
ing its sway over his mind. He did not care 
about home, once ; he remembered it was dis- 
tasteful to him, for he was seeking after other 
pleasures. The world received him so gra- 
ciously, and placed so many delights before 
him, how could he break away from them to 
become a recluse like his mother, when society 
had so many demands upon him? It was 
impossible. But he had won a wife — and 
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such a wife! — youth, beauty, rank, a sweet 
temper, engaging manners — everything that 
could make life desirable, and he had brought 
her home. Now, he turned to home with re- 
newed affection, and felt its value. An excel- 
lent mother had loved that home, and incul- 
cated the feeling by precept and practice into 
his young mind. His mother had been 
exemplary as a wife, a parent, and a mistress, 
though he had not sufficiently respected hes 
in either capacity, in his days of folly. Mar- 
riage opened his eyes. He wished that 
mother to love his wife, and he wished his 
wife to emulate the example of his mother. 
When a man married, he wished for a quiet, 
happy home ; an Englishman's delight was in 
his home and family circle ; he felt he was 
already weaFy of racketting about, and his 
mind longed for home pursuits. He should 
get as fond of Barnardiston as his poor mo- 
ther, he verily believed. Caroline loved 
gaiety, but the passion for exciting scenes 
would pass away, and surely she would love 
her husband's home Well, it was her only 
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fault ; he could sincerely say, his Caroline 
had only that one little fault: she did love 
the adulation and excitement of a crowd. 
Time and gentle persuasion would draw her 
from all that, and she would become the 
flower of Barnardiston. 

Filled with these pleasant anticipations, and 
elated with hope, Hugh Barnardiston descended 
into the breakfast-room. How comfortable 
the old places looked ! — the plentiful appe- 
tizing side-table, the breakfast equipage, his 
mother seated in her particular chair, and his 
father walking up and down the room — as his 
custom always was — till the regular summons, 
' Tea is made, Mr. Barnardiston/ brought him 
to his lady's side. The old customs were still 
in vogue, and they were excellent ones: he 
should fall into them now very pleasantly. 
How comfortable everything appeared ! The 
expression of his father's face was full of wel- 
come, and his mother's eye rested upon him 
with such affection, it quite affected him. It 
had always been so, only he had not observed 
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or cared about those tokens. How came he 
not to have discerned it before ? 

Hugh seated himself mechanically in a chair 
at his mother's left hand, for that was his 
accustomed place in boyhood, and early habits 
are not easily shaken from the mind. For 
a moment Lady Caroline was forgotten, as 
they rushed into old recollections. Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston had forgotten all her distress, and 
long painftd discussions concerning Brighton, 
as she beheld her son resume his long vacant 
place, and heard his pleased comments upon 
the present and the past. Her heart dilated 
as he commended the ancient things, and de- 
clared, as his follies were over, he should bury 
himself in home pursuits, and become an old 
married man like the rest of the world. There 
was a time for all things, and he had tasted 
gaiety, and acted l Lothario/ and secured a 
prize like his father — so now like him — he 
meant to enjoy the comforts of matrimony and 
Barnardiston. 

Mr. Barnardiston was all exultation : with 
the present prospects before him, he could not 
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do enough to improve the property and 
ornament the place. He should be roused up 
into wonderful exertions, in which Hugh would 
now bear a part, since he was become a family 
man. There were many points he wished to 
consult him upon, after breakfast — but where 
was my lady ? Where was his new daughter ? 
He should not feel quite the thing without my 
lady at his elbow. He should become foolishly 
fond of his daughter, and be so proud to dis- 
play her, for he was the only man for mile& 
round, who had no daughter. Where waa my 
lady? 

Well, Lady Caroline was fatigued; she had 
exerted herself alittle too much, and had ordered 
Duchesne to take up coffee. Hugh Bonm* 
dUton hoped she would be quite recruited *t 
luncheon — she was a tender pkat Mr. 
Bamardiston was rather disturbed. 

" Poor thing, I hope not. We must mk$ 
much of her ; she must keep quiet, and eojoy 
home a little. There is no need to fly about 
as she was obliged to do in Lord Crookstone's 
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time. Where did she fall m with that 
youth r 

Hugh Barnardiston suddenly moved towards 
the side table. 

" No hams like the Barnardiston feeding, 
sir ; and the poultry so delicate, it really re- 
quires an absence from home to appreciate its 
excellence. I never saw such a fine turkey in 
all my rambles." 

. " So it is, Hugh. Tour mother is triumph- 
ant in her housekeeping — all the Barnardis- 
ton ladies have been celebrated women. I 
don't mean to say they have made themselves 
notorious for beauty or much fashion, but 
their honour has stood in being capital wives. 
Tour mother never gave me a cross word, or 
even an angry glance till you ran away so much 
from home — there were a few brushes about 
that time, but nothing to complain of, and 
that never interfered with her housekeeping." 

Hugh Barnardiston laughed, as he returned 
to the table with a plate of cold turkey and 
ham. 

" All that is over, mother, and now we shall 
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never be separated — I assure you I once 
longed for the old place to be let, or sold, or 
sunk under water, so that I might never more 
be imprisoned here, but now I am proud to 
belong to it. Marriage makes strange havoc 
in our youthful fancies, and we all long to get 
home again when the fetters are fastened. 
I feel already something of my mother's love 
of home." 

" And my lady will feel it too, presently. 
I have nothing to say against gaiety at times 
and seasons, but one likes home, when society 
becomes irksome. I like home pleasures best, 
and I have promised my lady, home pleasures 
this Christmas, so she must get up her strength 
and pretty smiles/' 

" You will make me jealous, sir ; Caroline 
has an affectionate heart, but you must leave 
me a portion of it." 

" Heartily welcome to it all, my son. I 
never gave any one liberty to steal or divide 
my wife's heart, and you must guard your own 
possessions as I did. My own taste was 
always more for society than yonr mother 
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liked, but we compromised matters — she had 
the whole range of Barnardiston under her 
control when I went gadding, and a better 
bailiff no man ever boasted. If my lady 
follows her example you need not be afraid of 
her affectionate heart." 

"I will hope all things, sir. Caroline I 
know wishes to be loved, and she has always 
been a petted favourite. My earnest wish is, 
that we may be all happy together." 

" To be sure ! What should prevent it ?" 
There was a tone in Hugh Barnardiston's 
remark which his father heeded not, but it did 
not escape the close observation of his other 
parent. Mrs. Barnardiston felt the tone, and 
her whole soul was in her eyes as they met a 
glance from her son. What a world of expres- 
sion was conveyed in those glances ! Neither 
party uttered a word, but the mother's heart 
was from that moment knit still more closely 
to her son ; and the son felt, after all that had 
been said and done, there was no being like a 
mother for untiring affection. All her anxiety 
had been for his welfare, and her skirmishes 
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with him were only to prevent a fancied evil. 
If that mother would have patience with his 
poor spoiled Caroline, he should not have a 
wish ungratified. 

The mother's quick perceptions grasped at 
once the state of her child's mind. He hoped 
— earnestly hoped — they might all be ' happy 
together.' He was turning to his despised 
home for enjoyment, and resting in Barnar- 
diston for future occupation. There was a 
reason for all this — he was beginning to feel, 
though he might never own it, that there was 
a fly in the pot of ointment. He had married 
to please his taste, without considering domes- 
tic happiness required something beyond good 
looks and flattering manners, and even at that 
early period of their matrimonial career the 
latter agreeable talent was being swiftly with- 
drawn, as a needless exertion. She would 
rouse herself, for Hugh's sake, and try to live 
peaceably with Lady Caroline. She was 
thewife of heronly child, and there must be great 
patience and much prudence exercised to keep 
peace, if such a blessing was attainable, but she 
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feared it was not ' in the bond.' There was 
something in Hugh's tone which made her 
suspect he had doubts upon the subject him- 
self, though he would not confess them. She 
would try even to love Lady Caroline for her 
poor Hugh's sake. All disagreeable feelings 
should be laid aside to insure his comfort, for, 
if he was not happy, she could not escape the 
distress of witnessing it, and it would shorten 
her life. 

The gentlemen went out after breakfast. 
Mr. Barnardiston wished to ask his son's 
opinion upon some knotty points connected 
with a new drive, and he was pleased to think 
Hugh felt interested in his proceedings. It 
would be gratifying to unite in home improve- 
ments, and the property would wear a new 
aspect under their auspices. The place had 
been too much neglected while they had sought 
amusement at a distance, but it would not be 
so in future. Lady Caroline would assist 
them to embellish it inside and out with her 
elegant fancy. If she had risen to breakfast, 

VOL. I. T 
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he should have invited her to join them in their 
consultations, and delight them with her 
modern ideas. 

Lady Caroline was comfortably arranged in 
her own peculiar way, and did not suppose 
her presence was required to breathe the early 
morning air. She never had risen before 
noon since she married Lord Crookstone, 
and she did not intend to resume rising 
before the world was comfortably aired. Late 
hours suited her, and she should continue 
them. She should drive to Brighton after 
luncheon, to order her emeralds to be re set, and 
she hoped there would be a modern set-out for 
her accommodation, as became her rank, and 
the wealth of the family she had entered. She 
must consult with Hugh about her own private 
equipage, for it was impossible to sit beside 
poor Mamma Barnardiston in the grand family 
machine — no one could ask or expect her 
to submit to such a fiery trial. She must see 
Hugh. 

When Lady Caroline was carefully 
attired, and seated in her lounging chair, some 
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one was under orders from Duchesne, to 
summon Mr. Hugh : my lady wished to see 
him in her dressing-room. The gentlemen 
were gone out, but the luncheon-bell would 
ring in a very few minutes, and they would 
hear the sound. 

Lady Caroline was indignant. Wait for 
the luncheon-bell ! when did she ever wait for 
anything her ifrind was anxious about ? Let 
Anderson take a horse or carriage, and 
instantly fetch his master : he was to ex- 
press her wishes for Mr. Hugh's immediate 
presence, and she felt too nervously ill to 
be trifled with. The luncheon-bell was no- 
thing to her, — she had just breakfasted, 
and never took luncheon before three o'clock. 
Such country hours were very disagree- 
able, 

Hugh Barnardiston was surprised, and 
rather alarmed at the sudden appearance of 
Anderson, requiring his return to the house. 
He had left Lady Caroline in perfect health, 
what could be the matter ? — Mr. Barnar- 

T 2 
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diston advised their hurrying forward without 
delay, for Lady Caroline had suffered much 
fatigue the previous day, and she might be 
seriously indisposed; both gentlemen, there- 
fore, retraced their steps in some dis- 
quietude. 

Lady Caroline was talking very earnestly 
and cheerfully with Duchesne, as her husband 
entered her dressing-room : he looked a very 
little displeased. 

" Caroline, I thought you were ill." 

" Oh, no, dear, I am perfectly well, but I 
wished to see you : I must drive into Brigh- 
ton to-day, and I want to know what equipage 
belongs to me as my exclusive property. I 
must have my own equipage, Hugh." 

"My dear Caroline, you surely are not 
intending to drive to Brighton ?" 

" Indeed I am ; I want a great variety of 
things, and particularly my emerald orna- 
ments new set ; I don't like their present 
arrangement." 

" Perhaps my mother will be going in a few 
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days, Caroline ; will you wait and accompany 
her?" 

" Certainly not : I have a great horror of 
being shut up in a close carriage, with an 
elderly lady, and a dog full of fleas. I sent 
for you to decide upon my own carriage ; I 
should prefer a brougham, as I have an aver- 
sion to companionship." 

"My dear Caroline, it would look extra- 
ordinary if you were seen in such a place as 
Brighton, before the neighbourhood have paid 
their respects." 

" I cannot help the neighbourhood's odd 
ways, Hugh, nor conform to their strait- 
laced notions : if I am to be caged in this 
immense Bastile till all the Sussex people have 
paid their devoirs, I shall be seriously ill. 
Now, Hugh, don't look so dreadfully cross. 
Crookstone never opposed me." 

" I have no wish to oppose you, Caroline, 
but a little thought would prevent any 
unpleasant feeling. I beseech you, as we are 
so newly arrived, do not provoke remark, or 
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disturb our harmony by absenting yourself 
to-day. You know your disregard of hours ; 
you would forget dinner was waiting." 

Lady Caroline pouted a little, but she gave 
way ; she agreed to drag through the day 
without driving to Brighton, but it was not 
with a good grace. She never rose into 
violence, for her natural temper was quiet, 
but her beauty had ruined her peace by 
bringing her into many snares, and increasing 
her love of self-indulgence, till it became 
unmanageable. She had not a feeling beyond 
self, though a veil was sometimes feebly' 
thrown over it. Everything must emanate 
from, and return to self; and though she 
could not fight an open battle, as some ladies 
did, she could plan, and coax, and annoy, till 
everything gave way to her wishes in the 
' long run.' 

She never wearied in the chase after 
pleasure, and never resigned a resolution 
upon any account whatever, but then she 
followed it up gently and with blandness 
of manner, which effected mQre than strong 
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means would have done. It was a slow 
poison which worked irresistibly, and weak- 
ened her opponents without offending society. 
Beauty was a great gift, and art even more 
powerful ; but conjoined, they threw down all 
impediments, and captivated all spirits. She 
must use both at Barnardiston. 

Hugh Barnardiston strove to reconcile his 
lady to a more moderate course of proceeding, 
and besought her to accomodate herself to the 
usages of her present home, but in vain. 
Lady Caroline contended her home was where 
she could be happy, and enjoy her own way, 
which was utterly denied her at Barnardiston 
Court. She expected her husband to be her 
friend and protector, but he had lectured her 
unceasingly since she entered his home. 
Every lady had a right to her privileges, and 
none could endure being treated as a child. 
Crookstone allowed her uncontrolled liberty. 

Hugh Barnardiston chafed under his lady's 
frequent allusion to Lord Crookstone. 

" It is not very pleasant, my love, to hear 
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yoti always quoting that name when you 
disapprove my anxiety to promote peace." 

"Peace ! now what peace can you promote 
in disturbing mine?" 

"Have I not endeavoured to make you 
happy, Caroline?" 

"No great things, Hugh. I don't like 
country places, yet here I am. I hate dull 
country houses, but I have been incarcerated 
eight and forty hours in a monastery, and 
now I must not ask for fresh air in a drive to 
Brighton, without a face, as long as my arm, 
staring at me, and beseeching me to relinquish 
all thoughts of it. However, I shall take my 
own quiet measures." 

"And what are they?" 

Lady Caroline sank back into her lounging 
chair, and kissed her hand to her husband 
with an easy and provoking air. 

"Consider yourself bowed out, Hugh. 
You can return to Mamma Barnardiston and 
tell her I am the most tractable creature in 
the world, and have renounced an intended 
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airing, lest the Sussex world should feel 
outraged." 

" Come with me, and tell her your thoughts 
in your own attractive manner." 

Hugh Barnardiston offered his arm, but 
his lady took no notice of the action; 
she reclined gracefully in her chair, smiling, 
and occupying herself with scenting a pocket- 
handkerchief. How pretty she looked ! How 
could any one be angry — and yet it was very 
provoking! What was to be done? He 
would try not to lose his temper. He gently 
took her hand. 

" Caroline, my love, we must not quarrel : 
do not allow trifles to swell into importance/' 

Lady Caroline withdrew it gently, and 
her smile was as sweet as ever ; but she never 
meant to renounce a hair's-breadth of her will. 
She continued her occupation, as she replied, 
carelessly and without looking up — 

" Oh, [ never quarrel — I never quarrelled 
in the nursery. Nothing is so unladylike, or 
so useless." 
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" Then, Caroline, come down to luncheon 
with me." 

"No, thank you — I never lunch before 
three o'clock — only jusfc breakfasted — but 
don't remain in that attitude, Hugh." 

" I beseech you to oblige me — I must insist 
upon your accompanying me, Caroline." 

Lady Caroline laughed gaily, as she nestled 
down in her capacious chair. 

" I don't admire that word ' beseech,' so 
often in use ; but ' I insist,' sounds tremend- 
ously lofty, and does not suit your style. 
Whenever you are ultra sublime, I shall have 
a laughing fit. I am sorry to disturb your 
sublimity, but I decline leaving my room." 

The brow of her husband became cloudy, 
but the thoughtless beauty heeded it not. She 
was in high spirits, and laughed down a hus- 
band's authority with easy composure. She 
had given up her own wish to drive to Brighton, 
and she begged him to allow her to repose 
in her own apartment, and in her own 
way. 

Hugh Barnardiston became offended seri- 
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ously, but it was vain to contend with a 
creature whose vivacity overpowered him, and 
to whom he was fondly attached. He quitted 
the presence of his laughing Caroline, with 
feelings which shook his peace, and which re- 
quired much self-control to conceal from his 
parents. He began to fear he had obtained 
the one earnest wish of his soul, at a heavy 
price— the price of wedded disquiet. He felt 
the unkindness, the want of propriety, dis- 
played towards his mother ; when a very little 
courtesy would quickly have subdued that 
mother's prejudices, and secured her friend- 
ship. Two women so really valuable in their 
peculiar line of character would become 
mutually unhappy by continnal collision. His 
mother made no complaint, which was evidently 
powerful self-control in one so naturally irri- 
table, and Caroline was wrong, very wrong 
not to yield a little, to country habits and 
usages. If this uaughty obstinacy continued, 
he could not ask his parents to endure it. 
He must seek another home. 

Hugh Barnardiston tried to laugh down his 
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uncomfortable thoughts, when he joined the 
quiet luncheon. Everything was so orderly 
and plentiful at Barnardiston ; it was so 
different to the half-stylish, half-disorderly life 
at hotels and public places, where he had 
sojourned, and which he had so lately con- 
sidered the real enjoyment of life. He was 
beginning to see things now in their real 
colours — there was nothing like the order, 
cleanliness, and luxury of home. 

The elder Mr. Barnardiston could not resign 
the society of Lady Caroline without a strug- 
gle. He was aware fine ladies were curious 
creatures in some things, but they must eat 
and drink like other people, and, if they ex- 
pected to enjoy health, they must take 
exercise, and keep regular hours. He wished 
to know what my lady was at in her apart- 
ments. Was she writing, or reading, or 
looking over her treasures, that she remained 
enclosed while the sun was shining ? Did she 
exist so many hours upon a cup of coffee, that 
she deelined food at reasonable hours? He 
would seek her himself. 
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Hugh Barnardiston endeavoured to dissuade 
his father from an attention which might pro- 
duce uncomfortable results. 

"My dear sir, Caroline has been used to 
these little fancies, but they will wear away in 
time." 

"Wear away? I will try and rub them 
away, which is a quicker process." 

" I think, sir, if you " allowed Caroline 
her own way for a few months, she would 
gradually appear among us." 

"A few months' such incarceration would 
bring on a liver complaint. I don't mean my 
lady to be shut up a few months, for want of 
a. little energy, or people will suspect us of 
driving the poor thing melancholy. I dare 
say she is after something in her mind, and I 
shall find it out. She gave me a capital din- 
ner, I remember, on the Steyne, and I think 
it was not more than three-quarters of an 
hour after time." 

"Let me prepare Caroline for your visit, 
sir. I will run up before you, to proclaim 
your appreach in proper style." 
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" I will proclaim myself, Hugh. I am my 
lady's father now, and will exert my authority. 
Let me alone, boy, to blow my own trumpet ; 
I know enough of ladies' hearts to understand 
a few of their devices. You talk to your 
mother, and I will undertake my daughter-in- 
law." 

Mr. Barnardiston quitted the room. He 
left his son with flushed cheeks, and his lady 
looking unspeakable things, though her tongue 
was mute ; but they neither of them under- 
stood human nature. My lady was after some 
little whim, and he should discover it, and 
win her pretty smiles by obtaining it for her. 
His gentle, but firm tap at her ladyship's 
door received an answer, though it sounded 
an alarm. 

"Come in, you tiresome creature, and 
make haste out again, do !" 

Lady Caroline was in her easy chair, gazing 
upon vacancy ; she did not look towards the 
door as Mr. Barnardiston entered; she was 
twirling her ringlets and humming an opera 
air. She expected every moment to hear her 
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husband l beseech ' her, and she meant to be 
very good-humoured and dreadfully provoking. 
Her eye caught the kind expression of another 
face, and her own lighted up at the sight — 
the very man she wished to see, and yet by 
himself! She flew to him, and her manner 
was irresistible. 

" My dearest Papa Barnardiston, what an 
honour, and what a pleasure ! What brings 
you to my almost sick-room?" 

" Sick room, my dear child ! You must 
take exercise, and eat plenty of good country 
food, or you will become ill. Sick room ! I 
cannot allow you to be ill for want of care. 
You must drive out." 

" I wished to drive out, but Hugh forbade 
me ; he wishes me to keep shut up till I have 
received all the country families." 

" Nonsense, my poor child ; health is 
needful to receive visitors, and you must 
drive out. I came on purpose to take you 
down to luncheon. I want to see you eat 
well, and then you shall drive where you 
like." 
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Go with him ! Yes, she would go with 
him over tjhe world. She was fearful her 
reception had been rather chilling; but she 
had a little skirmish with Hugh about the 
carriage in the morning, and she iutended to 
pout for a moment, that was all. Hugh did 
not wish her to have a carriage appropriated 
to herself, and she had objected to intrude 
always upon Mamma Barnardiston's amuse- 
ments : she was afraid of dogs — Silver Bell 
might take offence at some trifle — and the 
poor dog, she understood, always drove out. 

Mr. Barnardiston arranged every thing. 
His daughter should have her own carriage, 
and choose it, too. There should be no mis- 
understandings or illnesses. While she re- 
mained at Barnardiston Court, her rank 
should be inviolably respected and ob- 
served. He believed they should form a 
very happy group, and her happiness 
would be their only care. Again he in- 
vited his daughter to descend with him into 
the dining-room, and they would afterwards 
talk over carriages, and she should appropriate 
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a pair of horses, which he could answer for 
the animals, were the quietest creatures in 
Sussex. Everything should be* her own 
choice. 

Lady Caroline required no l beseeching ' 
now : she sprung from her seat with delight, 
and hastened to obey the agreeable mandate. 
There was no 6 almost sickness ' displayed in 
feature or movement ; the eyes of the aris- 
tocratic beauty shone radiantly, and her 
tongue poured forth her filial gratitude. 

" Oh, how kind and thoughtful, dear Papa 
Barnardiston ! How shall I express my affec- 
tion and thanks for all your attentions ? You 
do not know how susceptible I am of kindness. 
I do think I shall be the happiest creature in 
the world. How good to wish me to drive 
out, and offer me my own carriage ! A pretty, 
quiet brougham is all I desire ; only a quiet 
brougham, with its appurtenances, my dear 
sir, and then I shall annoy no one I have 
really got a vulgar appetite by your kind 
visit to me." 

VOL. I. U 
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Mr. Barnardiston was complimented by this 
unexpected effect of his mission. He had 
accomplished a great change in a few mi- 
nutes, owing to his knowledge of human 
nature. It was entirely that. My lady felt 
distressed upon delicate points which his son 
had not distinguished, or he would not have 
wished the poor thing to give up an innocent 
pleasure. He must see to all those things, 
and arrange the establishment. Lady Caro- 
lina should drive that afternoon into Brighton, 
and select her favourite carriage, — nay, he 
would drive with her, and she might be 
amused and gratified by the employment and 
attention. He had influence with her; he 
could perceive that, — and a little yielding to 
young people's wishes was wise. Hugh had 
meant extremely well, but he had been harsh 
to his wife. 

Mr. Barnardiston entered the dining-room, 
extremely raised in his own estimation, and 
Lady Caroline was hanging upon his arm, the 
image of joyous anticipation. Hugh Barnar- 
diston looked up with pleased astonishment. 
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Caroline was in raptures about something, but 
he would ask no questions — he was only too 
happy his father had been successful, and his 
lovely wife restored to good humour and 
smiles. He placed n chair for his fair bride, 
which she passed by without remark, and, 
curtseying to Mrs. Barnardiston with a 
smiling, graceful gesture, established herselt 
beside the master of the ceremonies. 

" Now, dear sir, you shall give me a slice ot 
your appetizing turkey, and I shall frighten 
you with my voracity. I was very indisposed 
this morning, but Papa Barnardiston's visit 
was like a gentle shock of electricity. I am 
quite well, and hungry. Tou are well, I 
hope, dear madam? I must try to rise 
earlier, and become a true Barnardiston/' 

Lady Caroline played with her knife and 
fork, but scarcely touched the slice of turkey. 
A tumbler of port-wine and water assisted her 
spirits, but did not create appetite. She per- 
ceived Mrs. Barnardiston intently observing 
her, but that penetrating gaze disturbed her 

u 2 
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not— -nothing disturbed her but lonely places 
and dull people, and she was going to quit 
both for Brighton. She addressed her dis- 
course entirely to Mr. Barnardiston. He was 
the purse-bearer, therefore her business was 
with him. Mamma Barnardiston was nobody. 
She sat looking direful things, but she appeared 
to have little power, and to be of few words. 
She was only poor Mrs. B., with a fat, ugly 
dog — not at all a person to oppose her views, 
if she persevered steadily and politely. She 
meant to be invariably obliging. It was very 
bad temper and taste to throw a person down 
without any apology, or offering a hand to 
raise them again. She should be most ex- 
tremely mistaken if she did not become the 
most popular person in Sussex. Compliments 
and smiles were the cash of society in a moral 
point of view, and the richest person was ever 
the most honourable. 

She had won her way by compliments and 
smiles, and she needed them as much as ever. 
Hugh lived upon her smiles, therefore any de- 
linquency on his part would be punished by 
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temporary starvation. She knew he loved her 
fondly, perhaps unwisely, but she would never 
offend him provided he never opposed her 
plans. He was heir to Barnardiston, but his 
father yet lived, and might flourish for years, 
and her whole aim must be to hold him her 
fast friend. She must guide the father, if she 
wished to hold the purse-strings, and to him 
everything should g^ve way. There was a 
heavy bill at the jeweller's at Brighton — she 
must prepare him for it. She must have her 
season in London, and her own friends at 
JJarnardiston. All this must come through 
him, ancj she must, therefore, deyot^ herself to 
him. Smiles and compliments were not costly 
materials, but they were eagerly coveted ljy 
poor human nature. She would giye all her 
smiles and compliments to dear Pap$ Barnar- 
diston, and draw upon him for more weighty 
remuneration 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mb. Barnardiston and Lady Caroline drove 
to Brighton together, and returned rather late 
for dinner, but delighted with each other's 
society. Lady Caroline was all life and 
sweetness ; the drive had recruited her spirits, 
and the sea air renovated her system ; she 
had been delightfully busy, and had achieved 
wonderful things. Papa Baraardiston had 
been so agreeable, so kind, she was in raptures 
all the way. If they had kept dinner waiting, 
it was Papa Barnardiston's fault, for time had 
' galloped withal ' in his company ; no 
youthful lover could have been more gallant 
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and attentive to her comfort, and no daughter 
could be more madly happy than she had 
been the last five hours. She would enter 
into particulars at dinner, for she knew and 
respected the Barnardiston hours, therefore, 
she must fly to Duchesne. 

Away flew the pleased beauty to her 
toilette, singing through the hall, and boun- 
ding like an Atalanta up the stairs, and along 
the ' half-mile ' of gallery. 

Mrs. Barnardiston concluded her husband 
had been twisted, again, barley-sugar fashion, 
by my lady, therefore she calmly waited for 
particulars, without much interest in the 
matter, — but it was not so with her son. 
Hugh Barnardiston hailed the apparent 
drawing together of his wife and father, with 
the deepest satisfaction. Surely they must be 
happy together, and Caroline would mould 
herself into those domestic habits, which would 
secure health and social comfort. He believed 
all would end well, and his lovely wife become 
a treasure in their home. How enchanting 
she appeared, when her little fancies were all 
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gratified! He was sorry he had imagined 
disagreeable things in the morning, respecting 
his bewitching Caroline. 

Lady Caroline Barnardiston's toilette was a 
very short affair that evening, and Duchesne 
was ordered to throw on anything that came 
first to hand, and to dress her hair i any how/ 
for she was in exuberant spirits, and wanted 
to get quickly into the drawing-room. The 
waiting-maid was all surprise. My lady had 
never been indifferent about her appearance, 
since she had entered her service, so there 
must be something in the wind. Her lady 
was by no means reserved in her communicar- 
tions with Duchesne ; — like too many gay and 
incautious mistresses, she threw secrets into 
h$r bower-woman's possession, to be played 
off against her own peace. 

u There, that will do very well, Duchesne, 
now let me get away. I am in towering 
spirits, and there is an old adage which re- 
commends us to make hay while the sun 
shines. I have Barnardiston in my own 
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hands, and the dear foolish old man, is just the 
papa I wanted." 

Duchesne was delighted, though completely 
at a loss to understand what was meant. Lady 
Caroline laughed at her puzzled expression of 
countenance. 

" Well, I have been to Brighton, and chosen 
my own carriage, and I am to ask and have, 
and, in short, dear papa's money bags are at 
my disposal, and I must not keep dinner 
waiting for the next month, if I can hold out 
as long, so let me go, Duchesne, and hold your 
tongue in the housekeeper's room.'' 

Of course she would! How could my 
lady suppose a mandate necessary; she had 
been in the confidence of one or two gay 
ladies, before she became a part of Lady 
Caroline's establishment, and never divulged 
anything till she found everybody knew it. 
She should only just whisper to Mr. Anderson, 
that the dreadful old place was going to 
put on a court dress, and merry times were 
approaching. The housekeeper's room was 
insufferably dull the very short time she had 
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been one of its occupants, and Mr. Anderson 
already objected to such strait laced compa- 
nions. 

Lady Caroline appeared in the drawing- 
room foil of health and energy. Her drive 
had raised her spirits, and she felt herself a 
new creature — so much so, that she really 
intended to learn whist, that she might be 
useful and agreeable. Mr. Barnardiston sat 
looking extremely gratified at the effect of the 
morning's drive, and his eye glanced fre- 
quently towards his lady, as if to elicit, at 
last, her commendation. He was sure the ice 
must thaw, and her prejudice melt away, before 
that warm-hearted, brilliant creature. A more 
attaching, fascinating person he could not con- 
ceive; and he was sure he could refuse nothing 
to her bland and gentle attentions. She would 
coax an evil spirit into willing subjection. 

Mrs. Barnardiston did not partake the gene- 
ral infatuation. She had her surmises, and 
dealt with facts alone. There was play-acting 
and rapid changes which she did not under- 
stand. Whist! — going to learn whist 1 -she 
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was not so easily persuaded of that intention, 
but she would wait and observe; she would 
raise no unpleasant remarks by expressing her 
opinions; silence was all she could bestow, 
for her whole spirit rejected a woman who 
seemed so very worldly, and she never said 
what she did not think. She did not fancy a 
mother blameless, who committed two little 
innocent daughters into the hands of another, 
though an aunt, when she ought to superin- 
tend their infancy herself. She had not yet 
even alluded to those children, though she 
talked very rapidly about Brighton, She had 
an aversion to rapid speech ; her father used 
to say, fast talkers were sure to utter a vast 
amount of folly. She could not admire my 
lady as Mr. Barnardiston did, but her objec- 
tions had been overruled, and silence was the 
wisest course. She certainly admired her, but 
beauty had little to do with domestic peace. 

Lady Caroline maintained her spirits and 
lively remarks to the close of the evening, 
and her memory roused to exertion, showed 
it was well stored with the occurrences of the 
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day, and the gossip of the upper circle, in 
which her lot had been lately cast. Who 
could have believed the love of selfish enjoy- 
ments had power to rouse a character from 
slothful indifference into instant admiration, 
and submission to the tastes of those she 
derided ? While her auditors were listening 
in wondering admiration to her versatile 
powers, and gazing upon her animated coun- 
tenance, Lady Caroline was laying a founda- 
tion for future glories they little anticipated. 

It was an effort she never would have made, 

« 

simply to please a stupid family party, but 
her undying and resolute aim must be accom- 
plished ; she would make Barnardiston a little 
Brighton. Sacrifice there must be-~-but only 
for a time ; victory would repay her toiL She 
rather liked the excitement of leading her 
quiet relatives, hood-winked, into her plans. 
She did not quite relinquish the hope of gain~> 
ing Mamma Barnardiston by her blandish- 
ments, and that would be a real triumph* 

Whist was not mentioned that evening; 
dinner had glided by, and coffee had followed, 
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without a pause in the flow of conversation. 
It had never been so before at Barnardiston ; 
but palmy days had opened upon that fine 
place, and a fairy's wand had touched it. It 
was now to be enchanted ground. Lady 
Caroline turned away from her husband's 
offered attentions, to devote herself exclu- 
sively to his father. Her eyes did not rest 
upon him, though his gaze was rivetted upon 
herself. She took wine with him at dinner, 
but her bright glance passed away in an 
instant, and if a smile accompanied it, that 
smile was too evanescent to be distinguished. 
Hugh Barnardiston felt he had offended, but 
he was ignorant of the cause, and became 
unhappy. How could he have offended a 
wife whom he loved better than his own 
soul? 

It was very painful to watch her so happy 
and occupied with his father, while his own 
observations received no reply, and his usual 
attentions passed unnoticed. He was rejoiced 
to see them upon such excellent terms, but he 
had a right to participate in the happy union, 
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and yet Caroline allowed him to feel excluded 
What had he done to give his beautiful wife 
offence ? 

There was a portion of time after coffee, 
when the young couple were left alone. Mrs. 
Barnardiston and ' Silver Bell ' were taking 
their usual promenade in the hall for a few 
minutes, as a sanitary measure previous to the 
retirement of the latter for the night, and Mr. 
Barnardiston had left a sheet of model car- 
riages in his dressing-room. It was only a 
five minutes' t$te-d,-t$te, but Hugh Barnardis- 
ton made the most of it. He flew to his lady, 
and threw his arm around her waist. Lady 
Caroline extricated herself from his embrace 
with cool politeness, and ensconced herself 
in a lounging-chair : her manner was extremely 
gentle. 

" Pray, Hugh dear, let me alone ; those 
sudden spasms of fondness are rather alarm- 

"I did not know I was spasmodic, Caro- 
line, in my affection." Hugh Barnardiston's 
brow became clouded, and his manner reserved 
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— he seated himself at a formidable distance, 
and looked deeply offended. Lady Caroline 
smiled and played with the bell-rope. 

" How some people bounce in a moment. I 
have reason to consider yon very spasmodic : 
one moment you refuse me the gratification of 
an airing, and then you have a fit of fondness 
which is rather irksome." 

" You are very provoking, Caroline." 

" Am I ? We do not agree upon the sub- 
ject of provocation. I thought you provoking 
perhaps, this morning — but we will drop the 
subject. I never argue." 

" I never meant to provoke you, my love. 
What did I say or do, to offend ?" 

"Pray drop the subject — I never take 
offence, and dislike altercation." 

Hugh Barnardiston advanced again towards 
his lady, and held out his hand ; the perverse 
beauty did not notice the peace-offering, — her 
delicate fingers were twirling her flounces, and 
her head was bent down. 

" Caroline, shake hands with me." 

"What am I to shake hands about?" re. 
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plied Lady Caroline, in her softest tones. 
" My flounces are crushed terribly." 

" Are we friends, then ?" 

" I did not know we were enemies. I never 
quarrel." 

" You are trying to make me very unhappy 
or very angry, Caroline, ,, said the distressed 
husband, fixing his eyes mournfully upon her 
ladyship, who continued her occupation as she 
slightly remarked — 

'• Oh, if you are resolved to become either, 
pray do not vent it upon me, for I am inno- 
cent of evil. I am only thinking of my pretty 
brougham and the sweet appurtenances, pre- 
sented by Papa Barnardiston. We are to 
drive to Brighton again to-morrow." 

" Will you allow me to join the party ?" 

"Oh, of course; Brighton is open to every 
one ; therefore you can ride as you used to do, 
without asking any one's leave." 

" But will you be glad to see me there ?" 

" I cannot tell. It is impossible to answer 
for to-morrow's feelings." 

Hugh Barnardiston felt indignant, and the 
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colour mounted into his face ; it required some 
effort to check a severe and angry retort, but 
Lady Caroline sat perfectly at ease, and looked 
all innocence. She was still arranging her 
dress, and humming a favourite barcarolle. 
Was she aware of the pain she had given 
him ? Was she trifling with his affection, or 
only playing off a little coquetry, to startle 
and amuse ? 

Mr. Barnardiston's return changed the 
scene. Lady Caroline rose hastily to take 
possession of a chair at his side, as he un- 
furled the roll of paper. She was all exci- 
tation again. 

" My dear sir, you are the kindest, most 
patient person I ever met with, and I am the 
most troublesome daughter ; but I promise to 
love you dearly, and become your shadow. 
Oh, that pretty brougham! This is our 
choice, is it not ? This is the dear love we 
have fixed upon, — I quite long to be seated 
in it." 

Mr. Barnardiston felt those soft accents 

vol. i. x 
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penetrate bis soul. He, too, had a daughter 
now, to delight his latter years; he could 
meet his enemies in the gate, — he should face 
Admiral Hayes with his six daughters, boldly, 
without fear of a joke. It was, certainly, a 
great blessing to have a loving young creature 
at his side, calling him * father,' and giving 
him kind looks. Lady Caroline had gracefully 
placed her arm within his, as they talked over 
the different styles of equipage, — how delight- 
ful it was ! — She would wheedle him out of 
anything she fancied, for he could never deny 
her the wish of her pretty little heart. 

Hugh Barnardiston learned the full extent 
of the morning's transactions at this moment, 
and he could now comprehend his own trans- 
gression. He had erred in wishing Caroline 
to relinquish her drive to Brighton till the 
bridal visits were ended, when her mind was 
so set upon it. His father had indulged 
the wish, and escorted her there. He had 
granted every demand reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, and she had arranged her affairs to 
her own satisfaction, with full powers to carry 
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out all her little tasteful fancies. Everything 
was in progress, and she would shortly be mis- 
tress of the prettiest equipage in Sussex, and 
herself the happiest woman in England. She 
confessed she next to adored her Papa Bar- 
nardiston, and she offered him the privilege of 
a seat in her sweet carriage whenever he 
wished to give her .pleasure. 

Mr. Barnardiston was in Utopia all the 
evening, enjoying the attentions of Lady 
Caroline, who was gaily wreathing chains for 
those who sought to make her happy, but the 
young husband had heaviness of heart, and 
was plunged into fresh doubts concerning the 
affection of his wife. He loved her truly, and 
had proved that affection, for he had chosen 
her through good and evil report, and drawn 
his lot among those who had no possessidns to 
attract cupidity. His affection must have 
been manifest, for Caroline was even deeply 
in debt when he sought her hand. Did she 
value that love as he deserved ? He dreaded 
the answer of his own heart. 

x 2 
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When Mrs. Barnardiston returned from her 
little airing with Silver Bell, her son was 
seated on the sofa, silently watching his lady 
as she sedulously engrossed his father's notice. 
She was smiling, but not upon himself — she 
was discoursing with great animation, but not 
a word was addressed towards his portion of 
the apartment; he remembered when those 
eyes and silver tones were his exclusive 
property. 

Mrs. Barnardiston's eye was an observant 
organ, and where her son was concerned, its 
intensity could never dim. She saw the ex- 
pression of his countenance, and took its mean- 
ing at a glance. She could understand all 
that was passing within and without, as she 
moved silently and gently up the room. Her 
appearance startled Hugh Barnardiston from 
his reverie. 

" My dear mother, you enter like the good 
fairy. I never heard your foot fall." 

Mrs. Barnardiston seated herself by her son, 
smiling, but she made no comment. It was 
pleasant to find him by her side again, after 
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such prolonged absences from home ; the room 
looked so cheerftd when Hugh was in it, and 
Mr. Barnardiston was quite among the stars 
with his new companion. She hoped that in- 
timacy might continue undisturbed. 

There was an attempt to keep up a little in- 
dependent conversation between the mother 
and son for a few minutes, but it waned under 
the animated dialogue which drew them im- 
perceptibly from their recollections of the past. 
The present possessed a firmer hold upon 
Hugh Barnardiston ; he could not take in the 
sense of his mother's words, while the spark- 
ling eyes and merry laugh of Lady Caroline 
absorbed his attention. It little signified to 
his disquieted mind, how he once ( enjoyed the 
amusements of youth, if his manhood was to 
be disturbed by domestic anxiety. He could 
not be at rest, and appear unconcerned, while 
his lady was revenging a supposed slight, by 
withdrawing her smiles. If he had ever shown 
headstrong propensities towards his parents, 
he would be severely punished by his wayward 
Caroline, for she might become a very tyrant, 
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and he could not rouse himself to oppose her. 
It was his fate to dote upon her, and he could 
not shake off her mighty influence. 

Mrs. Barnardiston guessed all was not right, 
and forebore to interrupt mental exercises, 
which always sought silent places. Hugh 
Barnardiston turned away from maternal 
scrutiny, to listen to the voice he loved, but 
she gazed upon her child. Both were fully 
and earnestly occupied. 

Lady Caroline was perfectly aware of her 
husband's feelings. She intended to give him 
pain, and play awhile with his sufferings; 
but there was a time for all things, and he 
had been sufficiently chastised for opposing 
her wishes. He was desperately attached, but 
still he was a man, and jpight break his bonds 
suddenly, which she had no intention he 
should do. Barnardiston was not entailed 
property, and her line of action must be 
cautious. She must hold his affections firmly, 
for report had never spoken of a prodigal pro- 
prietor of Barnardiston Court. Crookstone 
was a prodigal, and violent in his temper ; 
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Hugh was already showing the family feature, 
but his temper was not violent, and his attach- 
ment to herself profound. She must now 
soothe her poor Hugh a little. She beckoned 
him to her side suddenly, and her glance was 
an irresistible command. Hugh Barnardiston 
flew to obey the sign. All annoyance had 
vanished, and his expression was only grateful 
pleasure. Lady Caroline affected a little 
agreeable jealousy. 

" Well, Mr. Hugh, some people become 
very careless of their property, and leave it to 
be devoured by strangers/' 

"My own Caroline, you fled from me 
cruelly/' 

" No, I declare I did not take wing. If I 
came to enjoy a little sunshine with Papa 
Barnardiston, you had wings too. Say nothing 
about it, for all the fault is on your side." 

" I feared I had offended you, my love." 

" What nonsense ! Two old married folks 
talking of offence is foolish, but two young 
ones battling, or fondling, is dreadful." 

Hugh Barnardiston did not dispute the 
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matter. He was forgiven, and Caroline smiled 
upon him. He would never offend again. 
The evening had not been altogether a pleasant 
one, but the termination was delightful. If 
Caroline's little ways were sometimes rather 
petulant, her sweetness of temper Tedeemed it 
all. She was the dearest of human beings, 
and he must submit to her silken fetters. She 
should go where she pleased, and do as she 
liked, for such a bright being would never do 
wrong wilfully. She would soon captivate 
his kind-hearted mother, and then the little 
tyrant would rule them with a rod of iron, but 
it would be a delightful despotism. 

Lady Caroline endeavoured to win the at- 
tention of Mrs. Barnardiston a little, before the 
family party retired for the night, but she had 
difficult ground to break up. Mrs. Barnar- 
diston sat quietly by the fire, and paid polite 
attention when her opinion was required upon 
any subject; but she did not understand 
banter, and respected truth in the inward 
parts. She could not admire the light, though 
amusing strain of my lady's conversation, 
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which rolled along like the waves of the sea, 
and, to her mind, cast up mire and sand plen- 
tifully. The bon mots of the high and lofty 
ones she considered puerile matter, and the 
follies and vices of the great, retailed so copi- 
ously and laughingly, offended her ideas of 
right. She wondered my lady found pleasure 
in reporting them. If her life had been spent 
in scenes so trifling, there was little comfort to 
be expected in their domestic circle. A young 
lady trained in dissipated society would not 
embellish her Sussex home. 

Lady Caroline Barnardiston read very 
legibly the thoughts of her mother-in-law, and 
turned away in disgust from the hope of 
effecting a lodgment in her good graces. It 
would be useless attempting to soften a marble 
column, and they must shine in different 
atmospheres, for such a pair of stern black 
eyes always fixed upon her would bring on 
hydrophobia. She must leave poor Mrs. B. 
to her fate. A person always requiring strait- 
laced truth in the merry tales of lively conver- 
sation, was only fit to hold a long wand in a 
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country church, and worry the poor charity 
children. 

Mrs. Barnardiston's heart prompted her to 
ask if her two children were to be brought up 
among the polished monsters she had been 
describing ? Lady Caroline became quite ma- 
ternal in an instant. 

" Oh, no— how could you think so, dear 
Mamma Barnardiston ! My darlings are con- 
signed to the best of women, who, indeed, 
insisted upon receiving them for a time. 
Catharine Crookstone is just such an aunt as 
I could trust them with : she is very serious, 
and highly accomplished." 

" I should not be happy without my chil- 
dren," remarked Mrs. Barnardiston — " no one 
can fill a mother's duties, or answer for them 
while the parent lives." 

" I assure you I have no alarms about 
them — they are in such admirable hands. 
Their aunt is so attached to them, dear chil- 
dren. When I am a little more settled, I must 
think of sending for Agnes ; but I have pro- 
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mised Catharine to her aunt. Miss Crookstone 
insists upon retaining Catharine." 

" But how can you resign the young crea- 
ture?" 

" I would never stand in my child's way, 
however painful the sacrifice might be/' re- 
plied Lady Caroline, with a gentle sigh. " My 
dear little Catharine has no claims to good 
looks— quite a Crookstone in that particular ; 
and Miss Crookstone will leave her all she is 
worth. Five hundred a year is a trifle, to be 
sure — but it is a pretty trifle, and worth the 
trouble of a little search. Agnes promises to 
be a beauty : I should like to superintend her 
education myself. " 

" Because she promises to be pretty ?" 

" Not altogether that, dear Mamma Barnar- 
diston — but there is danger with handsome 
young creatures, and single aunts, you know ; 
but Miss Crookstone has a vehement desire to 
appropriate her god-daughter, and insisted 
upon my promise — so I cannot offend her. 
Catharine will belong to her aunt, dear 
chfld. M 
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" I could not part with my child for any 
worldly reason," remarked the sturdy Mrs. 
Barnardiston, whose interest in the little 
stranger became awakened, as she considered 
her shoved aside by her only parent. " I 
would confide my infant to no protection else- 
where, when I had health and strength to 
watch over her." 

Lady Caroline smiled with the greatest 
sweetness at her mother-in-law, and seated 
herself by her on the sofa : she would en- 
deavour to thaw the block of ice by her sunny 
brightness. 

" Oh, yes, you would indeed, if you had 
two dear little girls to think for, and yourself 
a widow. Ah, my dear Mrs. Barnardiston, 
you have never been a widow, and you had 
only a son, born to every sort of comfort. I 
am sure you would never have refused a little 
portionless girl the blessing of a kind, almost 
rich aunt. 1 promised, so I must acquit my- 
self of that promise. You are looking for 
something — oh, I know it is a foot-cushion 
you want — let me fly for it." 
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Lady Caroline glided like a fairy towards a 
distant cushion, and bore it gracefully to her 
new parent's feet. 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat calmly looking into 
the fire ; she was not wishing for a cushion. 

" Thank you, I do not desire one. I am 
sorry you have troubled yourself." 

It was no trouble — it was a real privilege 
to wait upon her. If dear Mamma Barnar- 
diston did not like the pretty soft cushion, 
she would sit at her feet, and amuse her with 
some curious tales, like the l Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment/ The youthful lady depo- 
sited herself upon the lowly cushion in a 
picturesque attitude, one fair hand resting 
upon Silver Bell, who acknowledged the 
honour by a low growl; her eyes were up- 
turned, beaming vivaciously upon the stolid 
features of Mrs. Barnardiston. She looked the- 
atrical and very captivating, but it proved a 
total failure. Mrs. Barnardiston could not forget 
the renunciation of her child, and only deemed 
it play-acting. She drily advised the young 
beauty to remove her hand from the dog, who 
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had a peculiar knowledge of friends and foes- 
He might snap. Lady Caroline withdrew her 
hand, but protested she admired Silver Bell, 
and wished to propitiate him. Hugh Barnar- 
diston was a little staggered. 

" My love, you have a terror of dogs, have 
you not ?" 

" A very little — sometimes — but I want to 
love poor Silver Bell. Come, sweet dog, let 
us be friends." 

Lady Caroline endeavoured to fondle the 
old pet, as he sat dignified in his new collar, 
looking sour and sleepy ; but his dislikes were 
powerful, and he was not to be easily soothed. 
He made a snap at the fair hand which was 
stretched towards him with his toothless gums, 
and resumed his usual calm stupidity. A 
scream from her ladyship threw everything 
into confusion, and aroused the alarm and 
anger of the gentlemen. It was the greatest 
nuisance in the world, having ill-tempered 
curs about the house. If the animal had not 
lost his ugly teeth, a severe wound might 
have been inflicted, and, perhaps, mortification 
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and death ensued. It was really too bad. 
Something must be done with the rascal, or 
no one could live in peace for him. He had 
always been the pest of Barnardiston. 

This was a moment not to be overlooked 
by the fair sufferer. She was alarmed, but 
Silver Bell must be forgiven for her sake. 
Mamma Barnardiston loved the dog, and he 
must be respected. The poor thing really 
looked sorry for his misdemeanour. Oh, no, 
Silver Bell should not be banished, dear 
fellow ! 

Mrs. Barnardiston rang the bell twice, and 
Mrs. Franklyn tapped gently at the door for 
the i dear heart.' She was distressed at hear- 
ing this unseemly conduct, when the dear lady 
had given him that splendid locket. It was un- 
accountable in the dear love, who always knew 
his^best friends. He was so fond of Mrs. 
Macfarlane, and never growled at her, though 
she had not given him the value of a bit of 
biscuit, and now to show his dear spirit to the 
lady ! It could not be reasoned upon. 
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The little party broke up in ' most admired 
disorder,' after Silver Bell's transgression, and 
exit in disgrace. Lady Caroline's fair hand 
was examined by her father and husband, with 
eager interest, but no mark appeared. It was 
providential the furious animal had no teeth, 
— he might have maimed her for life — brute 
— wretched pets — no one was safe with great, 
huge lapdogs — really people with dogs ought 
to consider the lives and health of their fellow 
creatures. 

Mrs. Barnardiston stood aloof during the 
storm of indignation, which fell perpendicularly 
upon Silver Bell's devoted head, and sideways 
upon her own canine taste. She was sorry the 
dog had offended — he should offend no more— 
but the thing was not worthy of the outburst 
that followed. She had warned my lady of 
the dog's distinguishing faculty, and she was 
wrong to persevere. It was play-acting, and 
the dog would not receive it. Dogs had keen 
perceptions, and never failed in detecting kind- 
ness. They were not easily duped like their 
superiors. Poor Silver Bell had little respect 
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for his fine locket, and my lady's tinsel words : 
good Mrs. Macfarlane made no fuss about the 
poor thing to win favour, but what little 
notice she took of him, proceeded from a kind 
heart, and Silver Bell felt it, and always 
jumped upon her lap. 

Lady Caroline behaved extremely well, 
during the commotion, and faintly insisted upon 
Silver Bell's restoration to favour. There was 
no mark of his offended feelings upon her 
hand, for he had not touched her, — but it was 
an opening for some effective touches of kindly 
feeling on her part, which would tell upon 
1 poor Mrs. B./ and prepare her own progress 
towards unlimited power. Less stirring 
events had produced formidable results, and 
the disagreeable dog would do very well to 
create a movement in Barnardiston Court. 
From that moment Lady Caroline appeared to 
have received a shock, which produced consi- 
derable terror at the presence of Silver Bell, 
who was banished for ever from the enter- 
taining rooms. He was constrained to limit 

vol. I. Y 
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his rambles to Mrs. Franklyn's field of labour, 
and his nightly sanitary range was confined to 
a few turns in the dimly-lighted east gallery. 
His mistress made no remarks upon the cir- 
cumstance, but her mind brooded over it. 

It was impossible to love Lady Caroline. 
Hugh's wife could never be a daughter to her, 
and she must relinquish all hope of their 
mutual comfort. Mr. Barnardiston was fasci- 
nated by her beauty and theatrical manner, 
and her dear child had chosen her from a 
multitude of shining ones, to be the comfort of 
his existence, so her lips were sealed. The 
poor dog felt the first effects of my lady's 
tricks, and all would suffer in turn. Every 
movement was for effect, and everybody 
must give place. That was the consequence 
of grafting a gay scion of nobility upon a 
quiet country stock ; no one ever reasoned 
upon things, till they were stunned by their 
effects. 

When Lady Caroline retired to her apart- 
ments, after the little scene of confusion, she 
detailed the affair to her waiting maid. 
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" Can't you and Anderson put your heads 
together, and get rid of that hideous dog ? 1 
have taken a dislike to the creature." 

Duchesne thought Mr. Anderson might 
bring it about ; as to herself, she was sure 
she could never touch such an odious fat 
thing. A sweet little thing, with long ears, 
she should like to nurse on a Sunday, or in 
very rainy weather, but that old cripplegate 
creature was a nuisance in the housekeeper's 
room. 

" Well, do tell Anderson, if he can manage 
it decently, to act kindly by the animal, and 
send him out of this wicked world. They sell 
things somewhere, I believe, which despatch 
quickly.'' 

"Yes, my lady." 

" Don't let Mrs. Franklyn suspect anything, 
Duchesne ; she is as foolish as her mistress." 

" No, my lady." 

" We will suppose it done then. Now, 
Duchesne, I shall want all your taste and 
energy to beautify me next week, for a 
gazing-stock. People will come to stare at 
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me, and see the last fashion, and I am quite 
willing to afford them the gratification. When 
once the roll of chariot wheels begins, my 
spirits will rise, and my health improve. I 
should pine away in this place without society. 
I married to purchase enjoyment, and I must 
have it. Don't you be a fool, and marry." 

"La, my lady! everybody marries. Mr. 
Anderson says every woman should have a 
home of her own." 

" Nonsense ! ladies' maids are an exception 
to every rule. What can they do married, 
poor creatures ? You know you are only fit 
to dress live dolls, and talk of fashions and 
scandal; no rational man ever marries a 
lady's maid. You are neither flesh nor fowl 
when you quit service. Keep quietly to your 
business, Duchesne, and don't listen to An- 
derson." 

" The Marchioness of Aberdare's attendant 
married, my lady, and I was her bridesmaid."' 

" Well, where is she now?" 

" In the hospital, my lady, but that was an 
accident." 
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" Take care of accidents, Duchesne, and 
keep out of the hospital by keeping with me." 

"I will endeavour, my lady," replied 
Duchesne, sighing; "but accidents will 
happen." 

" No accidents occur to ladies' maids if they 
are in the right place, Duchesne, so don't sigh 
and look dismal. I cannot bear long faces 
and deep sighs, You must be all alive and 
full of invention, for Barnardiston is going to 
take off its night-cap, and wrap itself in a 
court dress, and I must be the presiding deity. 
You must think only of your mistress, and she 
will take care of you." 
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ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

From thb Athknjbom.— " The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention In many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there are some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought under notice j and in what we may designate as public scandals, the ' horrors of 
routine' receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show the high interest belonging to 
these volumes." 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDANCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of thb Army of Can- 

DAHAR AND ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. EDITED BY J. H. 

STOCQUELER, Esq., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait. 28s. bound. 

" One of the most valuable and interesting books that can ever claim a permanent place 
in a British library."— Standard. 

" These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer."— John Bull. 

" These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that justice to the 
part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to do."— Athenaum. 

" These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a ' model 
officer,' have beeu given to the world at the instigation of the hero's surviving daughters. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. It is at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble monu- 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortunate moment. The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington." — Messenger. 

" When the late General Nott died, the ' Quarterly Review' expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the, able editorship of Mr. 
Stocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general's correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Afghan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all— more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Globe. 

" A biography of a first. rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic additiou la here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annals of our Indian rule."— Dublin University Mag. 

" We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education."— 
Literary Gazette. 

This, book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men." — Daily News, 



NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 

concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 

customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 

ding. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 

the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Burope, many remarkable stories 

told."— Post. 
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MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 2 1 8. bound. 

" From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
Indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia." — Athenaum. 

" The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In a moment 
of incautious compliance the Emperor granted to Herzen a passport out of Russia; and he 
migrated to London. In this English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly 
characteristic view of Russian official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, 
episodes of picturesque adventures, and fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as 
presenting the experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his 
Government, contain all the sources of popularity; they sparkle with clear thoughts and 
keen allusions; they are severe, they are ironical; they abound in illustrations and inci- 
dents, free portraits of Imperial dignities, and satire upon institutions. We gain from this 
narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from 
any previous work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail."— The Leader. 

" In these memoirs, more charming and varied than those of Silvio Pellico, Mr. Herxen 
narrates the most adventurous episodes of his life. Thrown into contact with a succession of 
strange characters — soldiers, police, government functionaries, high and low— he was enabled 
to obtain a close view of the absolute system. He saw its workings in the secret departments, 
detected its impostures, was witness to its corruptions, and estimated the morality possible 
under such a despotism . Strict as to facts, but dramatic as a narrator, Mr. Herzen realises with 
more effect than any previous writer, the social and official life of Russia. For this alone his 
volumes would possess a rare and durable interest. But they have other popular claims ; 
they are replete with anecdotes, with picturesque scenes, and curious sketches of life."— 
Sunday Times. 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. bound. 

" These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest."— Athenaeum. 

" This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gievn, and for all pur- 
poses of reference daring the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
raluable."— Examiner. 

" This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in. 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is j the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."— JoAn Bull. 
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THE LIFE OF MABTJG DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 

By MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 

the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine • 

Portraits. 
" A fascinatine: book. The history of inch a woman as the beautiful, Impulstre, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a female pen, Impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
every, case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ' frescoed galleries ' 
of Thierry, and the ' philosophic watch-tower of Oulsot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other."— DaMy News. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medicis j nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest j as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— 
John Bull. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite*, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valliere, de Guiche, de Penthievre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l'Epee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leith, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Auspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown In the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would Interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastidkma 
readers, and Instruct the most informed."— Examiner. 
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THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous orignal sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite D'Angouieme." 2 vols, 
with Portrait, 21 8. bound. 

** The Life of Jeanne D'Albret forma almost a necessary sequel to the history of her 
mother, Queen Marguerite D'Angouieme. The maintenance of the controversy between the 
Romish and Reformed Churches, so ably promoted by Marguerite, fell almost by right of 
heritage to Jeanne D'Albret. The career of the latter presents a rare example of signal 
talent, combined with integrity, and a moderation which neither success, nor reverses the 
most grievous, had power to shake. Her unsparing and active loea were Catherine de 
Medici and Philip II. of Spain. As a wife, a mother, and a sovereign, an eminent rank 
must be assigned to her in the records of good and honourable women, whose virtues have 
benefitted and adorned the world.'* 



THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D f ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Original 
Sources, including the Private Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with 
Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, engraved by 
Heath, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

"This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history."— Observer. 

'* This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland." — Standard, 

" There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angouleme in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an Interesting and well-written 
biography."— Literary Gazette. 

" A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical Information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity."— Sunday Timet. 

" A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of manklnd. w — Morning Herald. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. WITH A 

View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science/' &c Second Edition. 2 vol*., pott 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. 

" A memoir of high professional interest."— If orning Port. 

"These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment."— Herald. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
In It the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age — the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abernethy's memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one."— Standard. 

" We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are extremely 
Interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss Incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain Is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number) this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly aa an interesting, and, at the 
same time, instructive tretHl§c.*'—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HO WITT. 2 vols, 
post8vo. 21s. 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
Increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great majority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost tn 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic 
writings of Denmark, Norway, 8weden, and Iceland are here Introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating j we have scenes from plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty."— Sun. 



RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo, 21a. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and Important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader* 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States."— Naval and Military Gazette. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.Bu and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE Du&E OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of Interest. The letters, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."— Atherueum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

•• Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of 8ir 
Arthur Wellesley."— Spectator. 

" The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Laodmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."-- Britannia. 

COLONEL LANDMAN1TS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland. Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer. 

"These 'Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable." — Athenaeum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 

CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 Vols. 218. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the charactei- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative."— Sunday Times. 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen In English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Examiner. 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as Instructive to the general reader j and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum np 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well- proven fact."' 
Sunday Timet. 

" In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the Judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavmnt. 
To the art-student's attention it is In every respect to be commended."— Messenger, 

" It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been published."— Observer, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BT JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, jEsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Arricanus, Sylia, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodas, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon del'Enclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through bis volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour."— -.ffxamfcier. 
" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque."— Athenaum, 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BT THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

M We commend this book as really worth peruaal. The volumes make na familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Cavalgnac, Lamoriciere, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention In an extraordinary manner.*'— Stinrfay Timet, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the Internal organisation, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and wbo can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace."— Daily Newt, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c, 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed j 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every Information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Messenger. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c, very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Corfu." — Athenxum. 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of "Revelations of 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 

" Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now command tr 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and parity fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Scyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventure* 
and emotions that belong to lore and war) they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. As a translation, it is excellent.— 
Examiner. 



HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations of Siberia." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

•'This work gives a very Interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most Interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer. 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained In these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us Is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare.*'— Sunday Times. 

" So little Is known in this country of the Internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the Individuals composing what Is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described."— Morning Herald. 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— Dickens's House- 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having Incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 

it she spent about two years, not unprofltably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incogulta of Russlau despotism."— Daily News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the • Exiles of Siberia/ we have bad 
iio account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work."— Globe. 
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SPORTING ADVENTUBES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. 

* Full of spirit-stirring adventure and useful information."— Dotty News. 

" This book is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantic, 
are most graphically described."— BelPs Life. 

"To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her more romantic moods, these 
volumes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating, indeed — so varied, novel, and 
exciting are the adventures and scenes they describe." — Sun. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given ns there is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press, 

A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 



" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ay res; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches j and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities."— Qlobe. 
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THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OP AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
" Mr. Beste's book is interesting. In literary merit it is abore the majority of books of 

trarel. It desenres consultation from all who may wish to receive, a candid, sensible, and 

fair account of the author's experience."— Athetuntm. 

" Mr. Beste is one of the most Instructive and interesting of American travellers. In 

his sensible and entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it deserves 

to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 

any which we have met with elsewhere."— Pott. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Eso., Miner a logic ax Sur- 
veyor in the Australian Colonies. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8yo. 21s. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the Intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with Information aa to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c, such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed."— Globe. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own aex."—Athenaum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had."— Daily Newt. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTBAUAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 2U. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive."— John Dull. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable informaftbn as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 
—Literury Gazette. 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 

NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
** This work will be sure to obtain general perusal— as an intelligent, an interesting, and 
above all, an honest production, by a deservedly popular writer."— Observer, 

TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

"These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U. S. Magazine, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information."— Morning Uhronicle. 

ARCTIC IVnSCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OP THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
10*. 6d. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and lucidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— The Times* 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, MJL, 

formerly Secretary to the Cetlon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A very clever and amusing book, by one who ha* lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work Is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner."— Standard. 

** We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past.**— IM. Qas. 

*' We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful Information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."— Morning Pott. 



TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

M When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writers of the day, we know of none who are more felicitous In bitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature— now political, anon historical or commercial, Interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, Indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him— all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he Is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours In an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there Is an added charm to the volumes that the Impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short, Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him j such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive."*— Sunday 
Timet: 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHAELES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession."— -Globe. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
Interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, Its 

-ejjmate, its natural production, Its history and antiquities, and the character, the religior 

■fetist social condition of Its inhabitants."— John Bull. 
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THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
intercourse with Europeans. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
of the Legislative Council, Cafe Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. 

"This Is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham In their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the ezteusion of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean."— Standard. 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
In a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages." — Athenawn. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' E6tben.' His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c."— Examiner. 



TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,of 

Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. 

" Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 

be has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 

book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance Is becoming 

every day more obvious."— Observer. 



THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to the 
Establishment of Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Late 
Chaplain at Betrout. 1 yoI. 10s. 6d. 
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SAM SUCK'S NEW WORK, NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

" Since Sam Slfck't 'first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j instructively, satirically, 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yarns, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of bis. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Observer. 



SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, tbey are the best, of all Jndge Haliburton*s admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling— to get at the heart of 
every maid's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athenaum. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for Its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its Illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun. w — Morning Pott. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Post. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is s 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour."— G/oi*. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OP MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood, 

" Miss Mltford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— Athetueum. 

" Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading."— Examiner. 

" The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— John Bull, 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Esa. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels — now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these oages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme. '-John Bull. 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY EUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
municatlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the * Crescent and the Cross* had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' Introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers snpply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
Is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Pateraon, the founder of the Bank of England. AH these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John Bull, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY,LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets."— Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families."— John Bull. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino op 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two moat in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their Interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction* 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.* "Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness."— Athenaum. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme* and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle. 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The Incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 

the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 

actually happened."— Messenger. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



GERTRUDE; 

Or, family pride. 3 vols. 

* A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel."— Herald. 

" Brilliant and full of incident."— Daily 
News. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Post. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

M The ' Clever Woman * is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhill,' and 
' Widow Barnaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by it."— Critic. 



UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

••• Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day."— 
Morning Post, 

THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

" The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel." — Observer. 



BY MRS. GORE. 



MAMMON; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

"The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written." — 
Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
' Mammon. '■ " — Critic. 

"In the novel of * Mammon/ the style 
of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, rapid, and 
pointed as usual."— Spectator. 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Chronicle. 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

" This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically."— Examiner. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 

LILLIESLEAP. 



Being the Concluding Series of 
"Passages in the Like of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland." 3 vols. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A 8TORY OF THE SCOTTI8H REFORMATION. 

8 vols. 

•< < Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of ' Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn." 
— Athenaum. 

" * Magdalen Hepburn ' is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis persona. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable."— Examiner. 

" A delightful book."— Scotsman. 

"An admirable tale."— John Bull. 



HARRY MUEEL 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"We prefer • Harry Muir' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mait- 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being Increased." — Athenaeum. 

" In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland ' 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modern writers of fiction."— Col. iter. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."—* 
Post. 
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RACHEL GRAY. 

By Julia Kavanaoh, Author of 

"Nathalib," " Woman in Fran cb," &c. 

lvol. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

Ob, THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
By Mm. La Touchb. 3 volt. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE; 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 3 VOls. 

MILLICENT; 

Or, THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 

By the Author of "The Curat* of 

Ovbrton." 3 vola. 

"This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice. It is full of incident and romantic 
interest. We can honestly say that we do 
not think a more delightful novel has 
appeared for very many years, and we 
most unhesitatingly recommend it to all 
who can appreciate a work remarkable 
for its truthful delineation of human 
virtues and failings.'*— Herald. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Raftbr. 3 vols. 

"A highly entertaining story, which 
presents a graphic picture of military life 
in all its varied aspects."— John Bull. 

" A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'M alley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative." — Literary 
Gazette. 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 

3 vols. 

«« The Wife's Trials' deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and amusing we have read for a 
long time. The interest is sustained with- 
out nagging to the very last page."" 
Atherutum. 

PHILIP COURTENAY. 

By Lord William Lennox. 3 vols. 

" This novel ranks among the good and 
entertaining books of its kind."— Ex- 
aminer. 

"A lively and entertaining novel."— 
Literary Gazette. 

THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 

Or, CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 
By Miss Fanny Williams. 3 vols. 

"A deeply interesting and charming 
novel, in which varied character, extra- 
ordinary incident, passionate ardour, 
female constancy, and man's ingratitude, 
are developed with great artistic skill."— 
Chronicle. 



EUSTACE CONYERS. 

By Jambs Hannay, Author of 

"SlNOLKTON FONTBNOT." 3 VOlS. 

" Eustace Conyers * is a fresh, genuine, 
healthy book; beyond comparison Mr. 
Hannay's ablest, wisest, and maturest 
work. The present fascination and last- 
ing charm of the book will be found fan 
its gallery of living, vigorous, and subtle 
portrai ts . "—Athenaeum. 

*« ' Eustace Conyers ' Is a capital naval 
story, with stirring adventures and well- 
drawn characters. It is much the best 
book Mr. Hannay has yet written."— Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

THE HEIRESS OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wtndham," 
&c. 3 vols. 

" A story of surpassing interest."— John 
Bull. 

" There is enough in Mrs. Marsh's new 
novel to justify the fame she has gained as 
one of the mostoriginal and pathetic writers 
of fiction in modern days. In eloquence and 
sentiment the work may vie with her best 
tales."— The Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabbrlt. 3 vols. 

"This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the great merit of highly-finished 
social portraiture. It is one of the most 
exquisite specimens of its class we have 
ever met with."— The Press. 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs. G ascoionb. Author of " Temp- 
tation, &c. 3 vols. 

"Passion, pathos, and humour are 
happily combiued in this interesting 
story."— Post. 

"The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
—Herald. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 

"We place this tale in the highest rank 
of deeply instructive as well as absorb- 
ingly interesting fictions."— John Bull. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction, Miss Parrioe has never done 
anything better than this work." — Olobe. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By the Hon. C. Rowcroft. 8 vola. 

THE PRIEST'S NIECE. 

By the Author of " Lionbl DuBHURav." 
3 vols. 
"This brilliant novel combines, in a 
high degree, the most varied sources of 
interest."— Chronicle. 
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THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 Tola, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
intercourse with Europeans. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
of the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. 

"This is one of the most Interesting works that ever yet came into oar hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African j but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham In their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitla Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean."— Standard. 

EIGHT TEARS IN PALESTINE, STRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
In a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages." — Athenaum. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NTLES. BT GEORGE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' E6then.' His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner. 



TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,of 

Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. 

" Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 

he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 

book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is becoming 

every day more obvious." — Observer. 



THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to the 
Establishment of Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M.A., Late 
Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by rigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen."— Globe. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
thtlr peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most Interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every Information of value and interest to both the Services Is culled 
with the greatest, diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magasine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach, 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest Interest on its naval and 
military resources."— Sun. 

" This truly national periodical Is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.*'— Morning Herald. 

*' To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true— tables and returns— new Inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence — and 
sundry unclaimed matters that He in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information."— Atlas. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

Ifc. 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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